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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, Ig! Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For toreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address,—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 

Complaints —Subscribers who fail to recervea single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head U/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on anv ratlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 


Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matcer 


Y Ogue is regularly on sale by every first 
class newsdealer throughout the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Japan. 


Albany, A. C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane. 
\tlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold,4 5S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charleston, B, Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine ot. 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylo: Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N. S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway 
Knoxviile, T enn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons, 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St, 
Philadel phia,T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor, Chestnut 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co.,96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, g2 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, go8 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutiand, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Hotel, 
Saratoga, Congress Hall Book Store. 

Seattle, Towman & Hanford, 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room, 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane 

St. Louis, Phil, Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J. Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G, Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F, A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 Y est 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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‘6 All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’’ is the basis 
of ne wsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to | regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance, 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the di sappointment of all Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within .oree days after publication. 


get Vogue 


concerned, 


A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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Smart Fashions for Limited Incomes ‘ ‘ V 
Mrs. Chance’s Cats , . Vil 
Descriptions of Fashions ‘2 
Oh, Never Mind !—verse — 
PERSONAL SERVICES ROBES AND GOWNS 
SOCIETY WOMAN ME. C.- A. BOCHROE 


Who has had great success in designing and 

selecting toilets of personal friends will select 
materials or execute orders tor gowns in thnevery lat- 
est models. Shopping orders of all kinds also taken 
References given and required. Address until Sep- 
tember, Mrs. ELEANOR Lewis, care Monroe & 
Co., Bankers, Rue Scribe, Paris, France 





HOPPING COMMISSIONS 


promptly executed by a woman of refinemert, 

taste andexperience, Entire trousseaux under- 
taken. Interior decorating aspecialty, References 
given and required. Mrs. HENRY MARTIN WAR- 
REN, 2 and 4 Thirty-third Street, West, opposite 
Waldorf Hotel, N. Y. 


ROBES AND GOWNS 





TADLER & FALK 


MAKERS OF HIGH CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 


F I N 


DESIGNEK AND IMPORTER OF GOWNS 
104 West 48th Street 


N 


M. 





Oo WSR A X™ 
TAILOR AND GOLF SUITS—ENTIRE 
TROUSSEAUX DESIGNED—GOWNS 

27 East 21st Street, New York 


c¢ 





B chia Vv & + Se 
° LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPOKTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave, 
M EL & B-- ZA UN 
GOWNS 
15 West 30th Street 
E AN BURGER 
LAD#ES’ TAILOR 
« RIDING HABITS AND CYCLING COSTUMES 
47 West 45th Street 
P ace. & 2. Te 
ROBES 


TAILOR GOWNS 
307 Madison Ave., New York 


ROBES, DRESSES AND TAILORING 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
BEST TAILOR WORK GUARANTEED 
REDUCED PRICES DURING SUMMER MONTHS 
33 East 31st Street, Near Madison Avenue 





TAILORS 


ViLESGCAME 2 €¢@. 
MAKERS OF MEN’S CLOTHES 
403-5 Fifth Avenue, New York 











BOOTS AND SHOES 


J AN T ZEON 
MAKER OF SMART BOOTS AND SHOES 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND CHILDREN 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
242 Sixth Avenue, New York 


H. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


MERICAN HERALDRY 


Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 
dered to genealogists, tam:lies and designers. 
Work sent for examination, returnable it not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Parsuivant- 
ot-Armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Societe 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 


104 W_ 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
I., Box 66. 
EN RY A RDEN 


JAPANESE ART OBJECTS 
NOVELTIEFS IN SILKS FOR LADIES’ USE 
EMBROIDERED TEA GOWNS, PILLOW COVERS, ETC. 
218 Fulton Street 





CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 


Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
FINE CUSTOM WORK ONLY 
11 East 33d Street 





HATS AND BONNETS 


OUMANS—HAT S&S 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 





































































































































DIED 


Bradley.—Suddenly, on Sat., 20 Lug, 
the Rev. Edward A. Bradley, D.D., Vicar 
of St. Agnes Chapel, Trinity Pasish. 

Judson.—At Camp Wikoff, Montauk, 
L. 1, on Wed., 17 Aug., of typhoid 
fever, Altred M. Judson, Jr.» Sergeant 
Troop E. First U. S. Volunteer Cavalry 
(Rough Riders), in the 24th year of. his age, 
son of Alfred Mills and Josephine Y. Judson, 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Bayard-Hilles. — Miss Florence Lee 
Bayard, daughter of ex-Ambassador Thomas 
F. Bayard, to Mr. William S. Hulles, son of 
the late John S. Hilles, of Wilmington, 
Del. 

Gallatin-Davis.— Miss Julia Dawson 
Gallatin, daughter of the late James Gallatin, 
of New York, to Mr, George Davis, of 
Wilkesbarre, Penn. 

Hamersley-Roosevelt. — Miss _ Lilie 
Hamersley, daughter of Mr. Hamersley, of 
West End Ave., New York, to Mr, Robert 
B. Roosevelt,’ Jr., son of Mr. Robert B. 
Roosevelt, of New York. 

Hard-Smith.—Miss Julia Post Hard, 
daughter of Mr. Anson W. Hard, of New 
York, to Mr. Augustine J. Smith, son of 
Mrs. Laroche J. Smith, of New York. 

Potter-Barclay.—Miss Helen Potter, 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Eliphalet Potter, 
of New York, to Mr. Harold Barclay, son of 


Mr. Scakett Moore Barclay, of New York, 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Bar Harbor.—At the Kebo dinner- dance 
last week dinners were given by : 

Mrs. Craige Lippincott, whose guests were 
Mrs Charles Whelen, Miss Whelen Miss 
Elsie Whelen, Dr. Bispham, Mrs. J. Lip- 
pincott, Messrs Goodrich, Robinson, W. D. 
Hillen, William Dulles and Miss Josephine 
Lippincott. 

Miss Lucy Draper entertained Miss Har- 
vey, Mr. and Mrs, Trevelyan Townsend, 
Miss Dimock, M:ss Van Nest, Mr. and Mrs 
Macy, Messrs. Archie Thacher, Phenix In- 
graham, Reginald Johnson, Miss Seely, Mr. 
Victor Cushman and Mr. Waldron Bates. 

Miss Shillito’s guests were Miss Edith Mc 
Cormick, Miss Barney, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Ellis, Miss Alexander, Miss Anna Lawsvn, 
Messrs. Patterson, Henry Woerrell, Gist 
Blair, J. B. Henderson and T, C. Richard- 
son. 

Mr. McCormick had among his guests 
Mrs. E. Dyer, Mr. and Mrs. Watson Blair, 
Mr. and Mrs. Haddon, Miss McCormick, 
Mr. Dwight Braman, Miss Charlotte Pell 
and Mr. John Inglis. 

Among those present at the dance were 
the Misses de Peyster, Miss Anna M. Clarke, 
Miss Eleanor Sedley, Miss Grace A, Clarke, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bradish Johnson, Mr. Bradish 
G. Johnson, Mr. C, O. Iselin, Mr. and Mrs. 
R. Horace Gallatin, Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
C. Dickinson and Howard C. Dickinson, 
Jt , Mr. and Mrs, W. E. D. Stokes, Mr. 
and Mrs. T. G. Condon, Mrs. Daniel Wor- 
den, Mis. Jules Reynal, Mrs. Van Wyck, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Emery, Misses Van 
Rensselaer, Mr. Pierpont Davis, Miss Davis, 
Mr. Frederic J. dePeyster. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dave Hennen Morris gave 
a tea on Thu., at their cottage, Bogue-Chitto. 

The weekly handicap golf tournament held 
on the Kebo Valley links last Sat. was won 
by Mr. W. Alston Flagg, of the Morris 
County Club, with a score of 87-——7—8o. 

A croquet tournament was given last week 
by Mr. and Mis. Clarence Dolan, at their 
cottage, Highbrook. Among _ those 
competed for prizes given by Mr. Frederick 
D. Beech were Miss Gray, Mr. Smith, M' 
Mo-ris, Mr. Gebhard, Mrs. Smith, Mr. | 
O. Smith, Mrs. Gebhard, Mr. Barry, M: 
Willing, Mr. Leeds, Mr. Dolan and Miss 
Carter. 

Mrs. W. W. Seely gave a dinner at Hill- 
hurst on Fri, Present were Mr. and Mr:. 
Walter Damrosch, Mr. and Mrs, Pierrepont 
Edwards, Mr. and Mrs. Hinkle, Mr. and 
Mrs. Livingston, Mrs. Barney, Prince Tr 
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Miss Matthews and Mr. E. J. Curley. 

A luncheon was given on Thu. by Miss 
Lucy Draper, who included among her guests 
Mrs. W. P. Draper, Mrs. Harrison, Mrs. 
Macy, Mrs, William Lawrence Green, Mrs. 
Bradish Johnson, Miss Dimmock, Miss Car- 
penter, Miss dePeyster, Miss Van Rensse- 
jaer, Miss Bennet, Miss Martha Townsend, 
Miss Lydia Hun and Miss Lawrence. 

On Fii. a luncheon was given at the 
Malvern by Miss Van Nest whose guests 
were Miss De Goicuria, Miss dePeyster, 
Miss Scott, Miss Redmond, Miss Ballard, 
Miss Townsend, Miss Dodge, Miss Davis, 
Miss McLane, Mrs. Joy, the Misses Law- 
rence, Miss Alice Van Rensselaer, Miss 
Mabel Van Rensselaer, Miss Olive Van 
Rensselaer, Miss Melza Wood, Miss Mor- 
gan, Miss Jackson, Miss Fox and Miss Gaw. 

Mrs, A. Howard Hinkle also gave a large 
luncheon at Donaque on Friday. Present 
were Mrs. Starr, Mrs. Carter, Mrs. Linzee, 
Mrs. Philip Livingstone, Mrs. Reynal, Miss 
Van Wyck, Miss Van Duzer, Mrs. Dicker- 
son, Miss Torrey, Mis. Alexander, Miss 
Carey, Miss Goodman, Mrs. Biddle, Mrs. 
Carr, Mrs. Newlin, Miss Leffingwell, Miss 


Lawrence, Mrs Matthews, Mrs. Chickering, 
Mrs. Dennison, Mrs. Henderson, Mrs. 
Jayne, Mrs. White, Mrs. Henry, Mrs. 


Leeds, Mrs. Horton, Miss Scull, Mrs. Long- 
streth, Miss Manning, Mrs. Parsons, Mrs. 
Phelps, Mrs. Pell, Mrs. Drayton, Mrs. Mc- 
Michael. 

Newport.—The Newport Horse Show 
will be held the first week in September. 
Among those who will give prizes are: 
Messrs. J. De Forest Danielson, Robert Goe- 
let, William R. ‘Travers, John R. Drexel, 
G. P. Wetmore, Center Hitchcock, T. Mor- 
gan Stewart, James Stillman, Calvin S, 
Brice, Harris & Nixon, Lispenard Stewart, 
H. McKay Twombly, Prescott Lawrence, F. 
M. Ware, Potter Palmer, Elbridge T. Gerry, 
Henry A. C. Taylor, O. H. P. Belmont, 
Colonel Edward De V. Morrell, Messrs. H. 
F. Eldridge, F. P. Garretson, William Cut- 
ting, Warren Leland, Jr., Mrs. Arthur T. 
Kemp, H. P. Whitney. 


The boxes have been taken by : 


i—Mrs F, O, French 
3—Thomas F, Cushing 
s—Mrs. J. C. Gray 
7—Mrs, Elisha Dyer, 


jr. 
s—Mrs. G. B. DeFor- 
est and Mrs. Fox- 
hall P. Keene 


g—Eben D. Jordan 
lo—George Von L. 
Meyer 


1—Paul A Andrews 
i2—Mrs, E. S. Willing 
13 - Calvin S. Brice 
4—Mrs. H. B, Duryea 
1s—Mrs. E. Rollins 
Morse and Mrs. 
Henry Clews 
16—Virs. Burke Roche 
17—Cornelius Vander- 
biit 
18—Harry Pane Whit- 
ney 
ig9— Center Hitchcock 
~ Mrs, H.M Brooks 
21— Pembroke Jones 
22—E. J. Berwind 
243—H. D. Burnham 
24 —-Commodore George 
H, Perkins, U.S. 
N 


25— Mrs. Prescott Law- 
rence 

2%—Charles Astor Bris- 
ted 

27—R obert Goelet 

23—Mrs. W.S, Wells 

19— The Judges 

30—Mrs. Gordon Prince 
and Miss Lyman 


recently, 


Ger 
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31—Elbridge T. Gerry 

32—Franklin B. Swayne 

33—J. DeForest Danicl- 
son 

34 —J. B. M. Grosvenor 

35—Oliver H. P. Bel- 
mont 

36— Benjamin Thaw 

37—Arthur T. Kemp 


38—Mrs. Moses T, 
Campbell 

39--George Peabody 
Wetmore 

42—Mrs. Hermann Oel- 
richs 


41—W. W. Sherman 
42-—-Henry A.C. Taylor 
43--Potter Palmer 
44—William R, Travers 
45—Samuel F. Barger 
40—William Grosvenor 
and J. T. Tower 
47—Mrs. J. A. Codman 
48—Ross R. Winans 
49—H. McK, Twombly 
50 —George Henry War- 
ren, Jr. 
s1—Henty T. Sloane 
52 —David H. King, Jr. 
53 —Nathaniel Thayer 


54—E. D. Bolt 

s5—Hollis H. Hunne- 
well 

57—Egerton L. Win- 
throp 

58—Mrs. J. Fred Pier- 
son 


59—Harley T. Proctor 


Col. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor gave a 
luncheon and sail on their yacht Nourmahal 
Among their guests were Baron 
and Baroness de Selliére, Miss Rogers, Mrs. 
C. C. Pomeroy, Miss Willing, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamilton McKay Twombly, Miss Kane, Miss 
, Miss Wetmore, Messrs. C. A. Munn, 
Prince De Croy, Lispenard Stewart, Robert 
I Gerry, John S. Rogers, Ralph N. Ellis, 

Fernando Yznaga, Egerton L. Winthrop, Sr., 
Alfred G. Vanderbilt, Goold Redmond, Miss 
Mare Winthrop, Miss Josephine Brooks, 
Mr. John Bott, Miss Morton, Mrs. William 
Adolph Ladenburg, Mr. and 
Mr: Henry T. Sloane, Mr. and Mrs. El- 
tidce T. Gerry, Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Sr., Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel 





Thayer, Mr. and Mrs. George Griswold 
Haven, Mr. and Mrs. J. Thompson Spencer, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick H. Allen, Mr. and 
Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Jes Miss Elsie French. 

A dinner was given on Saturday by Mrs. 
Calvin S. Brice at Beaulieu. Present were: 
Miss Evelyn Burden, Miss Marie Winthrop, 
Miss Maud Wetmore, Miss Lena Morton, 
Miss Helen Morton, Miss Kate Brice, Mr. 
Lloyd Warren, Mr. John Brice, Mr. Hugh 
Carleton, Mr. A. de Navarro, Secretary Joos- 
tens, of the Beigian Legation, Mrs. Frederick 
H. Allen Mr. Richard Boardman, Mr. Blair 
Fairchild, Mr. M. V. R. Berry, Mr. W. 
M. Whitman, Mr. T. Sanford Beaty, Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard McCreery, Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard William R. Travers, Miss Eustis. 

Mr. and Mrs. I. Townsend Burden gave 
a dinner last week at which the following 
guests were present: Mrs. Charles H. Bald- 
win, Mrs. Henry Clews, Mr, and Mus. 
George Henry Warren, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. 
Prescott Lawrence, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Payne Whiney, Mr. and Mrs_ Potter Palmer, 
Miss Mason, Miss Anna Sands, Miss Jose- 
phine Johnson, Mr. and Mrs George von L. 
Meyer, Miss Brice, Miss Willing, Mr. Joostens 
of the Belgian Legation, Mr. Egerton I. 
Winthrop, Sr., Mr. and Mrs. Robert A, 
Chanler, Mr. Paul d’ Hauteville, Mr. William 
C. Eustis and Mr. Osman Latrobe. 

A cotillon was given last right at the 
Hotel de Logerot by some of the prominent 
bachelors of Newport. Among the hosts 
were: Mr. Center Hitchcock, Mr. George 
Von L. Meyer, Mr. Robert B. Van Court- 
landt, Mr. Alfred G, Vanderbilt, Mr. Fer- 
nando Yznaga and Mr. Egerton L. Winthrop, 
Mr. Perry Belmont, Mr. Goold Redmond, 
Mr. Reginal Brooks, Mr. Edward H. Bulke- 
Jey, Mr. Winthrop Rutherfurd, Mr. Robert 
L. Gerry. 

Among the dinner-givers this week may 
be mentioned Mr. and Mrs H. Mortimer 
Brooks, Mr, and Mrs, Elbsidge T. Gerry, 
Mrs. Henry Clews, Mrs. Potter Palmer and 
Mr, and Mrs. Arthur Kemp. 

Present at Mrs. William Astor’s dinner on 
Saturday were Mr, and Mrs. Oliver H. P. 
Belmont, Mrs. Adolph Ladenburgh, Miss 
Brice, Miss Bessie Davis, Mr. Harry Lehr, 
Mr. Charles Forbes, Mr. George Griswold, 
2nd, the Prince de Croy, Miss Lily Oelrichs, 
Miss Susan Willing, Mias Gerry, Miss Anna 
Sands, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur T. Kemp, 
Colonel and Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Mr. 
Winthrop Rutherford, Mr. Ralph N. Ellis, 
Mr. John R. Livermore, Mr. Robert L. 
Gerry, Mr. and Mrs. William Starr Miller. 

A dinner and dance were given last week 
by Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Venderbilt in 
honor of their son, Mr. Alfred G Vander- 
bilt. Mrs. William D. Sloane and Mis. 
Hamilton McKiy Twombley assisted Mrs. 
Vanderbilt in receiving. The cotillon was 
led by Mr. Worthington Whitehouse, The 
favors included fancy parasols, fancy French 
canes, paper-cutters, billclips, inkwells, gold- 
topped smelling-bottles, military ornaments, 
matchsafes. 


GOLF 


Dyker Meadow.—The Fairfield County 
team visited the Dyker Meadow links yester- 
day and was defeated by the home golfers by 
a score of 14 to 4. In the previous meeting 
on the Fairfield course Dyker Meadow was 
beaten 40 too. The summary follows: 


Dyker Meadow. Fairfield County. 


Daniel Chauncey ... © F. S. Douglas........ 3 
Tis Bee OUT. 0 6 wus 9 SS eee ° 
J. C. Powers........ ° Edward Leavitt...... 1 
Duncan Edwards.... 2 B. @, Cartis........ ° 
H.G. McKeever. .. 2 A Se 
F. N. Doubleday.... 1 G.A. Phelps.... ... 0 
C. P. Notman .. ... 0 W.L. Baldwin...... ° 

POE ce csssers 14 PD hates 64.4006 4 


RED CROSS NOTES 


A Féte Champétre was held on Sat., 20 
Aug , on the lawn of Mr. James L. Breese’s 
country place at Southampton, L. I, in aid 
of the Red Cross Society, and at which a 
large sum was realized. The various booths 
were in charge of the patronesses and their 
friends. 

The Moorish Coffee bazaar, at which cigar- 
ettes, coffee, brass articles, etc., were for sale, 
was looked after by Mrs. Charles Brown, 


Miss Ethel Wickham, Mrs. Frederic Coudert, 
Jr., and Mrs Henry May. 

The old Dutch windmill was in charge of 
Mrs. Everett Chever and her sister, Miss 
Clark, whe wore the Dutch peasant costume, 
and sold Dutch silver, coffee and pottery. 

The flower booth was made most attrac- 
tive by the lovely flower costumes which were 
worn by Miss Ada Godfrey, Mrs. Albert 
Stevens, Mrs. Hoadly, Mrs. Goodhue Liv- 
ingston, Mrs. Holbrook Curtis, Mrs. William 
Mannice and Mis Steele. 

Mrs. John Terry, Jr., had a most success- 
ful ice-cream booth, at which she was as- 
sisted by Miss Nora and Miss Fanny Iselin, 
the Misses Cryder and Miss Helen Barney in 
French peasant costume. 

The Japanese tea room, which was very 
artistic, was in charge of Mrs. Robert Thomp- 
son, whose assis:ants were Miss Sally Barnes, 
Miss Edith Speyers, Miss Beatrix Hoyt, Miss 
Sarah Thompson, Miss Bertha Mundé, Miss 
Fifi Potter, Miss Annie Duane and Miss Pat- 
terson, all in kimonas of various colors. 

Other features of the afternoon were a pro- 
fessional fortune-teller, a Santiago post. office, 
a Klondike where the children dug for nug- 
gets, a toy table, a lemonade booth in charge 
of Mrs. Harty McVickar, and a watermelon 
patch. In the evening the place was beauti- 
fully decorated with Japanese lanterns, and a 
professional vaudeville performance was given 
in a large tent erected on the lawn for the 
purpose, and followed by a supper served in 
the studio of Mr. Breeze. The patronesses 
were Mrs, Charles L, Atterbury, Mrs. 
Thomas H. Barber, Mrs. Henry A. Barclay, 
Mrs. James L. Barclay, Mrs. Charles 
T. Barney, Mrs. Henry B. Barnes, Mrs. 
Frederick Betts, Mrs. George Blagden, 
Mrs. Albert B. Boardman, Mrs. William 
Allen Butler, Mrs. Charles S. Brown, Mrs. 
James L. Breese, Mrs. Fordyce D. Barker, 
Mrs Thomas G, Caudwell, Mrs. Arthur B. 
Claflin, Mrs. George C. Clark, Mrs. P. F. 
Chambers, Mrs. Henry E. Coe, Mrs. Edmund 
Coffin, Mrs. Duncan C. Ryder, Mrs. Everett 
M. Culver, Mrs. Holbrook Curtis, Mrs. 
George A. Crocker, Miss Day, Mrs. George 
Dewitt, Mis. George A. Dixon, Mrs. Har- 
man Ellis, Mrs. Newbold Edgar, Mrs. A. H. 
Ely, Mrs. Chester Griswold, Mrs. Charles L, 
Godfrey, Mrs. Edward C. Gregory, Mrs. 
William C. Gulliver, Mrs. Herman J. Groes 
beck, Mrs. Sidney E. Harris, Mrs. William 
B. Hornblower, Mrs. Henry E. Howland, 
Mrs. Thomas H, Howard, Mrs. W. S. 
Hoyt, Mrs. Charles R. Henderson, Mrs. 
Edward W. Humphreys, Mrs. Frederic W. 
Jackson, Mrs. Edward L. Keves, Mrs Elijah 
R. Kennedy, Mrs. James P. Kernochan, 
Mrs. Goodhue Livingston, M's, Bowers Lee, 
Mrs William Manice, Mrs. Henry May, Mis. 
Charles E. Miller, Mrs. Paul F. Mundé, 
Mrs. Lewis C. Murdock, Mrs. Alexander L. 
Morton, Mrs. Henry G. McVicker, Mrs, 
De Lancey Nickoll, Mrs. Fiederic Neilson, 
Mrs. Walter G. Oakman, Mrs. Robert Oly- 


phant, Miss Purish, Mrs. Charles Phelps, | 
Thomas | 


Mrs. William A Putnam, Mrs. 
Wyman Potter, Mis. Henry Asher Robbins, 
Mis. Robert H. Robertson, Mrs. Horace 
Russell, Mrs. James F, Ruggles, Mrs. James 
R. Soley, Mis. Theron G. Strong, Mrs, 


Charles Steele, Mrs. Rudolph Schirmer, Mrs. | 


George Schieffelin, Mrs. Albert Stevens, 
Mrs. Thomas Hunt Talmage, Mrs. Robert 


M. Thompson, Mrs. Henry G. Tyson, Mrs. | 


Edward J. Titus, Mrs. Howard Townsend, 
Mrs. Roderick Terry, Mrs John T. Terry, 
Jr., Mrs. Salem H. Wales, Mrs. Robert 
Waller, Mrs. Benjamin Welles, Mrs. Peter 
B. Wyckoff and the Misses Wray. 








SEEN ON THE STAGE 


He opening this evening of Daly’s 

I Theatre brings one more of the old 

playhouses into line for next season. 

The medium chosen to amuse the public here 

is a London success, the Runaway Girl. 

Virginia Earle and James T. Powers are 

among the well-known actors who are to 
take part in the representation. 


| 


The Old Homestead is playing to satisfac- | 


tory houses at the Academy of Music. 





Caste, Robertson’s old comedy, holds the 
boards of the Columbus Theatre for the 
week, where a competent stock company has 
been engaged. 


On Monday next A Day and a Night, 
Hoyt’s new farce, will be given its initial 
public representation at the Garrick Theatre. 


Little Miss Nobody, a musical play, opens 
the Garden Theatre on 31 August, the title 
role being played by Miss Ethel Jackson, a 
new comer from London. 


The Empire Theatre opens for the season 
on Monday next, with William Gillette in 
Too Much Johnson. 


On Thursday, 1 September, Stuart Robson 
will appear at the Wallack’s Theatre in The 
Meddler, a new play by Augustus Thomas 


A dramatization of Anthony Hope’s The 
Adventure of Lady Ursula will serve to in- 
troduce Mr. E. H. Sothern to Lyceum audi- 
ences, beginning on Monday next. 


At the American Thea‘re theie js in pro- 
gress to-day a sale of subscription tickets for 
the performances of The Castle Square Opera 
Company. The season is to begin on 5 Sep- 
tember, with Boccacio. 


The Kiralfy Naval Show continues at 
Madison Square Garden, where a perform- 
ance is given every afternoon and evening. 


The Bostonians began an engagement at 
Manhattan Beach on Monday. 


The Harlem Opera House is to open on 
Monday next with A Stranger in New 
York, 


With The Royal Box Mr. Charles Cogh- 
lan begins his season at the Fifth Avenue on 
Saturday next. 


The concerts of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company at the Madison Square Roof Gar- 
den continue to draw crowded houses. 


AT THE THEATRES 

Academy of Music—8.15, The Old Homestead. 

Casino - 8.15, Yankee Doodle Dandy. 

Columbus— Caste, 

Daly’s—The Runaway Girl. 

Kiralfy’s Naval Show— Madison Square. 

Keith’s—Continuous pertormance, 

Proctor’s—Variety. 

Casino Roof Garden— Vaudeville. 

Pastor's — Continuous performance. 

Koster & Bial's—Burlesque and Variety. 

Madison Square Root Garden—C oncerts, 

American Theatre Roof Garden — Vaudeville. 

Pleasure Palace— Continuous performance, 1.30 to 
It. 

Harlem Music Hall—Vaudeville. 

Eden Musée—Cinématograph, waxworks, 

Manhattan Beach--Concert by the 22nd Regi- 
ment Band at 7, Pain’s Battle of Manila at 8, 
and The Highwayman at 9. 





FAIR WOMEN 


from 


VOGUE 


A collection of portraits of ladies originally 
published in Vogue. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 


of price, $3.00, by Vogue, 7 West 2gth Street, 


New York. 





LA PENSEE 


140 Bellevue Avenue, Newport, R. 1 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
SPECIAL DESIGNS IN COTILLON FAVORS 
AND FRENCH NOVELTIES. FINE 
ART EMBROIDERIES AND MATERIALS. 


Also 403 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


































































































SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE 


For September 





RICHARD HARDING DAVIS, one of the few correspond- 
ents who actually witnessed the famous fight at Guasimas, 
now gives an entirely new idea of it. He was in the thick of 
it, and tells what the cowboy and city rough riders said and 
just how they acted while shooting and being shot. It is the 
most vivid and thrilling description since the war began. _ Illus- 
trated by striking photographs and drawings on the spot by 
CHRISTY. 

THE WOUNDED CORRESPONDENT, Epwarp Mar- 
SHALL, who dictated a despatch for his paper after the surgeon 
pronounced his wound fatal, gives his personal recollections of 
the fight, and tells his peculiar thoughts and sensations when shot. 


HOW THE SPANIARDS FOUGHT at Caney is described 
by JosepH EpGAR CHAMBERLIN. 

AN ARTIST, H. C. Curisry, tells what he saw and heard in 
the fight at El Poso, accompanied by his own sketches and 
photographs. 

THE WORKING OF A BATTLE SHIP is described by 
W. J. HENpERsON, an officer of the Naval Reserve. _ [IJustrated 


C. D.GIBSON’S “ A New Yark Day ”—his second group of 
five full-page drawings called NOON. The first was pronounced 
his best work. 


THE WORKERS—The West—by Wa ter A. Wryckorr, 
tells of “ A Road Builder on the World’s Fair Grounds.” One 
of his most important experiences. 


THE CONSCIENCE OF A BUSINESS MAN, a story of 
Capital and Labor, by Octave THaner, illustrated by A. B. 
Frost. 

MUTINY ON THE FLAG-SHIP, a love story of navy life, 
by Anna B. Ropcers. 


THE STORY OF THE REVOLUTION, by Senator 


Lopce, continues with striking illustrations. 


THE JUNGFRAU RAILWAY (about to be completed) is 


described by E. R. Dawson. Numerous illustrations. 


RED ROCK, a chronicle of Reconstruction, by THomas NEt- 
son PAGE, continues. 


















































elaborately. 


by RicHarp Hovey. 





A ROUSING BATTLE ODE is contributed to this number 


number. 





Price 25 cents a number, $3.00 a year, for sale cverywhere. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, PusBtisue_ers. 


THE DEPARTMENTS and Poems make up the rest of the 














Important Announcement! 


Feder’s 
Pompadour Skirt Protector 


having now been on the market two years, its 
super eminent merits have been established by the 
test of time. New, therefore, we guarantee the 
durability of the article as fol- 
lews: We will mail anew 


skirt length of Feder’s Pom- 
padour to any person who, hav 
ing used it, does not find that 
the 


it outwears skirt. 
Claims under 
this guarantee 

a should be for- 
warded through the dealer from 
whom the goods were bought. 
Dealers throughout the country 
have been notified of this guaran- 
tee, The genuine goods have the 
name FEDER’S stamped on 
every yard and are wound on spools bearing the 
above labels. 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 
Established 1847. 
98-100 Bleecker St., 





New York. 


GREAT WESTERN 
FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 


Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 
preference to foreign 
vintages. 








For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
STEUBEN Co., New YorK. 





For sale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 








The new lining. Adapted alike for the lining of a heavy 
winter dress or light evening gown. Looks like silk and 
wears better. Lighter than silk and stronger. Every piece 
of genuine NEARSILK has a tag attached to the end 
stamped ““NEARSILK.” Trademark registered. 


All imitations lack the remarkable qualities of INEARSILK| 


genuine NEARSILK, and are apt to ruin your gown. 
The black of these goods is of the famous NUBIAN dye. 











| 
Back Numbers of Vogue | 


Copies of Vogue three months old are 20 cents each, | 

| 

and the price increases 5 cents a copy for each additional | 
three months ,; t. e., a paper three months old ts 20 cents ; | 
a paper six months old ts 25 cents; a paper nine months | 
old 1s 30 cents‘ a paper one year old ts 35 cents, and so| 
On. 
remittances accord with this scale of prices to avowd dis-| 


appointment and delay. | 


Readers ordering back numbers should make thetr | 


HIGHEST AWARD 
W orld’s Columbian Exposition 


E, TWYEFFORT 


MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
381 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(Bet. 35th and 36th Sis.) 
Correct GARMENTs FoR ALL Functions. 






A P 
_oM suits. “ 
G 


The Pink Hunting Coat. 
Coaching and Driving Coats. 


Genuine Farina 
Cologne 


is imitated so closely in bd 
tles and labels that ev 
dealers are sometimes 

ceived. The genuine be 
the words, “gegenuber do 
Julichs-Platz,” the addre 
of the great Farina dist 
lery, “gegenuber de 
Julichs- Platz” (opposi 








the Julichs Place). 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


JAENECKE BROS, & 
FR. SCHNEEMANN 


NEW YORK, 
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Victim of the endless chain form of social highwayism cries 
A aloud for relief from this variety of stand and deliver, averring 
that the masked and revolvered horseman is the lesser terror 
of the two, for he demands but the victim’s purse, whereas the girl of 
letters insists that one shall deliver up all his friends caught in the 
links of the endless chain. Worse, far worse than the chances pest at 
the charitable bazaar ; for at least it is left to one’s option whether or 
not he shall imperil his temper and his income by going where the 
fleecing is in progress, and besides it is not demanded of one that he 
offer up his friends on the altar of the amateur philanthropist’s greed 
for ducats as is the case with the chain letter outrage. 








TAU 
TINIAN nin 


Young men are the worst sufferers, as gallantry and a sense of so- 
cial favors received forbid their ignoring requests from fair women to 
contribute to the nuisance and pass it along. Said a sadly beset young 
man: ‘* My practice has been if I found my number was near the 
end to compute what my part of the chain would bring, and I have 
paid it out of my pocket rather than let the persecuting scheme loose 
among my friends. But the plan is not always practicable, since a 
just received chain if filled up by me would involve an outlay of 
twenty-one hundred dollars.’’ Taking a contemptible advantage of 
of their sex and their position, women and girls confront the young 
men of their acquaintance with the alternative of offending those to 
whom they are under social obligations by refusing to further the 
scheme, or in obliging the letter writers to annoy their friends by 
making these latter also in turn victims of the impertinent plan to force 
people to subscribe funds to charities not of their own choosing. 





Reprobation of the most extreme type should be visited on this 
form of extortion, and all those whose ideals of honesty are still unim- 
paired should improve every occasion to instruct ladies with a deficient 
sense of ethics that chain letter schemes are thieving pure and simple. 
It matters not whether you relieve a man of his loose change at the 
point of a pistol or the point of a pen. The victim in either case is 
compelled to a coerced act of charity under fear of consequences—loss 
of life or of another's good will. When it is borne in upon the not 
over-sensitive consciousness of women that right-thinking persons clas- 
sify such proceedings as outlawry of a peculiarly contemptible type, 
the craze for chain letter enterprises will abate, for women will hardly 
persist in writing themselves down as dishonest extortioners. 








As for the young men, they have the matter of reform entirely 
in their own hands. Fortunately for them, they are a most desirable 
social adjunct, and one of which the demand far exceeds the supply. 
Socially they are much more independent of girls and women than the 
latter are of them, and young men can, by a course of judicious dis- 
ciplining, compel their women acquaintances to abandon their highway- 
manlike practices. There need be no explanations ; a curt acknowledg- 
ment of the endless chain letter followed by weeks of neglect or an 
open worshipping at other shrines would avail in many cases, and the 
ingenuity of man can be relied upon to find other method of expres- 
sing disapproval without going through the disagreeable experience of 
a set explanation. If the young men are wise they will take advan- 
tage of their superior social status and put a stop without delay to the 
pestiferous form of imposition known as the endless chain letter. 
They can bring about a lasting social reform quicker than any other 
class in the community. 
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THE INVINCIBLES 
































HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


WHAT LOOKS LIKE A RETURN OF THE 
UNTIDY WATERFALL—WOMEN SHOULD 
STUDY COMBINATION OF COLORS IN 
COSTUME—-PNEUMONIA KNOWN 
FAMILIARLY IN AMERICA 
BY ITS PRESENT NAME 
THREE GENERA- 

TIONS 
AGO 


THE BAD TASTE OF ANNOUNCING IN 
MARRIAGE NOTICES THE VOCATIONS 
OF THE MEN CONCERNED—A MEN’S 
FASHION NOTE WHICH IT _ IS 
CLAIMED IS DIRECTLY TRACE- 
ABLE TO THE LATE WAR 

He waterfall—that untidy mass of hair 
| hung low at the back of the head— 
appears to have been taken up by 
large numbers of young girls whom one meets 
with on ferry boats and cars. It is deplorable 
that such a dirty fashion should be counte- 
nanced. An hour after the hair is arranged in 
this style it presents to the disgusted ob- 
server a more or less rumpled mass switching 
from side to side as its owner moves her head, 
and revealing in the process a collar in process 
of soiling. The habit of tying the waterfall 
up with ribbons is most unbecoming, as it 
tends to give an overloaded appearance to the 
head when a hat is worn, besides which 
unless the ribbon is constantly renewed it 
adds an additional element of untidiness to this 

beauty-destroying form of hair wearing. 

* 
* * 

Will women ever learn that the prettiest 
toilette is ruined unless some sense of relation 
is maintained between its different parts? The 
city’s streets this summer, as they did last sea- 
son on Sundays, swarm with women and girls 
dressed in figured organdies or white swiss over 
colored slips. Having secured the gown— 
usually of the gayest pink or blue—the wearer 
gives herself apparently no concern whatever 
as to the hat, gloves or shoes to be worn with 
it, the most painful contrasts being carried 
by the wearers with the utmost cheerfulness. 
A lavender slip covered with a figured purple 
and white organdie is surmounted by a vivid 
green and blue incombination hat. Tan shoes 
and bright yellow kid gloves complete the 
distracting color scheme. And again a mother 
dragging along two children startles the be- 
holder with a white unfigured swiss trimmed 
with yoke and ruffles of cheap blonde lace. 
This creation is worn over a bright pink slip. 
From under a coarse black straw hat, trimmed 
with a forest of yellow and black stiff feathers, 
looks the tired mother’s face. Imagine 
the change for the better in the woman's ap- 
pearance, if she had worn an inexpensive black 
grenadine gown over black, and a stock and 
belt of yellow, retaining her black and yellow 
hat, which was in itself not objectionable. 
The time is close at hand when a new season's 


VOGUE 


purchases must be made, and the woman of 
small means, and consequently restricted ward- 
robe, instead of deciding out of hand, ‘«I shall 
have a green costume,’’ or “I shall have a 
gray hat,’’ should, if she wishes to appear well 
dressed, deliberately arrange her put chases so 
as to give her every toilette the appearance of 
hanging together, and not as now «if having 
been picked up haphazard at bargain cour ters. 


* 
* * 


In a quaint old book, bearing publication 
date of 1815, wherein is set forth by a partici- 
pant a recital of the dire calamities that befell 
such Americans as had the tragic fate to be 
imprisoned at Dartmouth, England, during the 
war of 1812, it is stated that among other 
afHictions with which the prisoners had to con- 
tend was that of an epidemic of pneumonia, con- 
sequent upon exposure. The use of this word 
by a member of the laity, and a man of very 
elementary educational attainments, such as the 
author of this book, demonstrates that those 
elderly persons—to be met with in every circle 
—who maintain that pneumonia is a new- 
fangled disease, are in error, as they are in most 
other statements. The most fallible of oracles 
is the grandfather, he of the chimney corner 
and the village store. 

7 
* * 

That village papers should announce that 
Josie Keller, the tinsmith’s daughter, is to wed 
Tim, the general store clerk, is not surprising, 
but it is with amazement that the reader finds 
in one of the first-rank metiopolitan news- 
papers marriage notices given as news in which 
the business of the bride’s father and that of 
the groom are sandwiched in between the names 


of the contracting parties and the date of the 


event. The people, to be sure, are without 
social importance, but one would suppose that 
even they would realize and resent the bad 
form of this rubbing in of their social obscur- 
ity. Apparently they do not, for the journal 
continues to parade the vocations of the men 
interested in these humble folk marriages. It 
is a curious instance of conspicuous bad taste 
on the part of the journal which prides itself 
upon the fitness of what it publishes. 
* 
* * 

In last week's issue of Vogue appeared a state- 
ment to the effect that men’s fashions are com- 
ing to be recognized as a legitimate and desir- 
able class of news. Following close upon this 
pronouncement, and as if in confirmation of it, 
was the publication in a big daily of a leader 
devoted to the exploitation of the pajama. It 
was contended that one gre: t result of the war 
was the missionary work done in behalf of this 
useful garment, the fame of which was spread 
abroad in the land through the examples of it 
shown by the few in camp. One outcome 
according to this authority of our war expendi- 
ture of $150,000,000 is that the nightshirt must 
go—the pajama is to reign in its stead. A 
truly wonderful war incident. 


* 
* * 

Another marked result of the war is the 
frequency with which men in naval and military 
uniform appear in clubs, cafes and public 
places, giving diversity to the usual monotonous 
aspect of civilian dress, and transforming our 
republican city into one resembling any of Con- 
tinental Europe, where militarism is rampant. 
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A CONTRAST IN BIRTHDAYS 


N_ her twenty-second birthday Olive 
Howe fastened new blue ribbons on 
her white gown, tied a little white hat 

over her curls, and went to a tea-party given 
in her honor by the Misses Forest. At the 
tea-party she played tennis with other girls— 
men were not invited—drank tea, ate innu- 
merable kinds of tea-cakes, and discussed the 
affairs of the village. 

On her twenty-third birthday she dressed 
herself in doublet and hose—or the modern 
equivalent for them—girdled a pistol at her side, 
and rode forth alone into the woods of Austra- 
lia. And it all came about thus : 

Olive’s mother having after three years of 
widowhood married an old admirer, Mr. Gard- 
ley, an Australian ranchman, Olive and her 
brother, Jim, had followed their mother from 
England, the land of their birth, to her new home. 
Olive had lived a life very quietly in her Eng- 
lish home; the only changes were those due to 
the seasons and her own increase in years. 
Her time was so filled, however, with simple 
duties and simpler pleasures, that she would 
have lived content all her life out there had 
fate so decreed. 

All was different now. Between a War- 
wickshire rectory and an Australian horse 
ranch twenty years ago no comparison is possi- 
ble. There was not a church within thirty 
miles,‘ nor neighbors within five. Without 
the American girl's gift of adapting herself to 
any circumstances, no matter how untoward, 
Olive had a fully developed faith in the com- 
mands of religion which enjoined contentment 
in the state wherein it had pleased God to put 
her. She therefore set about investigating the 
resources of the country; these proved to be 
miles upon miles of open country, wooded hill 
and rolling valley, and fine horses. Being an 
English woman she rode well by instinct, but 
never having been on horseback before she 
suffered inward terrors at her early trials. She 
rode every day, however, and learned to enjoy 
the. pastime as she learned to like the rough 
ranchmen, to pet the hunting dogs, and to toler- 
ate the presence of firearms in every corner. 
All of which prelude is necessary to make 
Olive’s subsequent history understandable. 

One August afternoon Olive lay in a ham- 
mock on the piazza thinking rather sadly that 
this was her birthday, a day always so pleas- 
antly celebrated in England. The voice of 
her mother roused her. 

‘< Olive, will you just run over to Burt's 
after that pattern Mrs. Burt promised me ?*’ 

As Burt's ranch was some five miles away a 
run over there meant getting into her habit 
and mounting her horse. The girl welcomed 
the distraction, however, and was soon can- 
tering down the road. Old Mrs. Burt met 
her at the ranch door. 

**No one here but Peter and me,” she said, 
‘and Markham from down country. He's 
in a bad way.” 

Olive found a man lying inside, his arm 
bandaged, his head cut. 

«« Jackson's gang did it two days ago,”’ he 
explained faintly. ‘* They've got my horse, 
but I managed to escape last night, couldn't 
have crawled a step farther.”’ 

«« Where are they ?”” 

‘‘Up by Lodge’s old ranch. They'll be at 
Cairn’s Mills to-morrow to stampede the 
horses there, I heard them talking about it.”’ 


, 


, 


(Continued on page 118) 
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(Continued trom page 116) 

‘¢Cairn’s Mills !*’ Olive’s face whitened. 
‘*¢ My brother Jim’s going to start for there to- 
day. He’s at Proctor’s trading horses and 
from Proctor’s he’s going to the Mills to sell 
them.”” 

«« Glad I’m not in his saddle then. 
son’s out for horses every time.”’ 

«¢ Someone must head Jim off between Proc- 
tor’s and the Mills! It can be done, can’t 
ee? 

«¢ Oh, I guess a man on a good horse could 
stop him fast enough, but I don’t know as I'd 
like to be the man. Jackson's neighborhood 
ain’t a healthy one.” 


Jack- 


‘*He must be told! Jim is so young, so 
reckless, he'd fight the whole gang and be 
killed rather than lose one horse.”’ 

‘* There’s no one here can go, my dear,’ 
said Mrs. Burt, ‘and it’s no better at Roper’s, 
for their men are gone with mine.”’ 

«« And there are only the house servants and 
None of them would 


, 


the horse-boy home. 
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dare !"’ cried Olive wildly. ‘¢ Jim must be 
told, though. I°ll go myself. I can ride.” 

‘¢ You can’t !’’ exclaimed Markham, start- 
ing up in his excitement. ‘It don’t matter 
how you ride, no woman's safe alone up coun- 
try |’ 

"Away back, at Naseby and Marsden, a 
Howe had fought with Cromwell. The spirit 
of that old Ironside flashed from the girl's eyes 
and reddened her cheeks as she cried : 

‘«©Then I'll be a man! I will save my 
brother if I ride the whole country to do it !"" 

Ten minutes later Olive stood in Mrs. Burt’s 
room dressed in Ned Burt's clothes. She gazed 
in the glass to see if she really looked the man 





she wanted to be. 
reflection of a slender boy in a gray shirt and 


The glass gave back the 


leather breeches. The figure was all right, 
but the face! It was absurdly soft and 
rounded, and surely a man would not have 
such wide, terror-filled eyes. And the hair ! 
Without a cry even, Olive snatched the scis- 
sors and clipped away till only a curly thatch 
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was left in place of the long brown locks. At 
the door she found Peter holding a horse, sad- 
dled with a man’s saddle. 

** Your horse is too light for such a ride, 


miss. Tommie here’s the best goer in Aus- 
tralia.*” Then, as his eyes fell upon her new 
attire: ‘*George ! You're a queer boy, but 


you'll pass.”” 

Unheeding the stream of protests from Mrs. 
Burt and Markham, Olive struggled into the 
saddle and was off. Tommie, whose infantile 
name belied his vigorous character, plunged 
through the gate at a bounding gallop. Olive 
clutched the pommel with both hands, gripped 
his sides with her knees and closed her eyes. 
The wind in her face beat back her breath, 
the terrible pace made her head swim, and the 
strange saddle sent a jar through every muscle. 
Gradually Tommie’s pace slackened, Olive’s 
breath ceased to sob in her breast. She opened 
her eyes and sat deep down in the saddle. It 
was exhilarating, this fierce ride over miles -of 
wide, rolling country. Tommie had settled 
down into a swinging trot that ate up the miles 
like fire. 

It was dark when Olive reached the wood 
which divided her journey in two parts. 
Markham had told her to rest and feed Tom- 
mie while she ate her own supper in the de- 
serted hut. Here first fear seized her. All 
around was so still, only the rustling of the 
trees broke the hush. The stars began to 
shine, remote, unfriendly. Afar a bird called 
with a screaming voice. Then the awful 
silence. Behind her lay the familiar path 
from home, beyond the unknown country with 
its lurking marauders. A twig snapped, then 
another. Olive huddled against the wall, her 
tin coffee-cup shaking in her hand; choking 
down her bread and coffee she crept out to 
Tommie—he was something real and familiar. 

After what seemed like hours of waiting 
she untied Tommie and started again. No 
more rushing gallop filling the soul with a fear- 
ful joy. The horse picked his way slowly 
along the narrow bridle-path, now down a 
steep hill, now under low-hanging trees. 
Bowed over the saddle Olive held the reins in 
her icy fingers, sometimes speaking softly to 
Tommie, sometimes repeating her brother's 
name. She felt faint from fear and loneliness. 
Jackson and all his band would have been a 
welcome sight in that dreary forest. At last 
they were out inthe open. Hark! Olive’s 
heart leaped and the horse threw up his head. 
The beat of hoofs sounded nearer and nearer. 
A figure on horseback was coming rapidly 
towards her from one side. 

‘¢ Hello ! Stop—hold up there !*’ shouted 
the rider. 

Jackson ! and Jim unwarned ! Olive’s ter- 
ror knew but one thought, to ride for her life. 
Tommie answered to the whip with a bound 
and was down the trail like the wind ; a clatter 
of stones told that the stranger was following. 
Tommie, tired as he was, was amatch still for 
most horses and his rider urged him without 
stop. Down the steep trail they rushed, over 
gullies, through a stream, up the opposite 
bank till the sound of pursuing hoofs was 
swallowed up in the great stillness of the night. 
Tommie stopped of his own accord, his sides 
heaving, clouds of steam rising from him. The 
exhausted girl staggered from the saddle and 
fell face down on the ground. When she rose 
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(Continued from page 118) 
she saw Tommie standing as she left him, 
head down, legs quivering. She took him by 
the bridle, he was dead lame. 

Morning found Olive walking steadily on as 
she had walked ever since she left Tommie be- 
hind in the valley. She had lost all landmarks 
and the trail was unlike the one Markham 
had described to her, but she felt she was 
in the right direction. At least she had 
believed it to be when she last thought any- 
thing. For hours she had been walking, walk- 
ing, walking like a machine. All thought 
of Jim or of why she must reach him had left 
her, she only knew she must keep on. With 
ashy face and half shut eyes she tramped on. 
Sometimes she fell but she rose at once. 
Strange sounds rang in her head, strange colors 
danced in her dulled eyes, but through it all 
one command throbbed in her brain: ‘* Keep 
on! keep on !"’ 

* ¥ # 

Phil Leonard drank the last of his coffee, 
stamped out his campfire and mounted his 
horse. 

‘¢ Lonesome work breakfasting alone,’’ he 
said to his horse, who pricked up his ears, as if 
used to such conversation. 

“If that little chap hadn't got away from 
me last night, I'd have made him keep me 
company. The devil! how that fellow rode! 
Must have been another man’s horse, or he 
never would have used it up like that.’’ 

Then he dismissed the stranger from his 
thoughts with a song. Seated on his big horse, 
Leonard was a good sight for those who love 
the picturesque ; he was young, tall and hand- 
some, with a powerful physique, and a dashing 
bearing. He might have been a gentleman 


brush-ranger, or a gentleman rancher. He 
happened to be the latter. 


‘*Hello!’’ he said, interrupting his song. 
«¢ What's that ?”’ 

«« That,’’ upon a nearer view proved to bea 
boy, who, with vacant face and drooping head 
plodded through the dust of the trail. As 
Leonard pulled up beside him he fell, staggered 
to his feet, fell again, and again rose. 

‘«] wager that’s the kid I saw last night. 
I knew his horse *d play out on him. Well, 
sonny, walking for a belt ?*’ he leaped to the 
ground and took the boy by the arm. Avs if 
some support had given way, without a sound 
the boy fainted in his arms. Leonard, like a 
true Australian, first tied his horse, then laid 
the boy under a tree, where he gave him 
brandy and bathed his face with water from 
the brook. As the lines of agony relaxed 
Leonard saw that not only was the lad young, 
but very pretty, in a girlish way. 

‘*You should have remained at home with 
your mamma, my young friend,’’ he mur- 
mured. Then, as the boy opened two beauti- 
ful dark eyes : ‘* How do you feel now, son? 
More brandy ?”” 

The boy drank obediently, and color crept 
into his cheeks. 

‘« What's this place ?”’ he asked. 

‘¢ He’s got his mamma’s voice still,’’ smiled 
Leonard to himself ; then, aloud ‘* This place is 
Australia.”’ 

**No, no!—how near Cairn’s 
Then, without waiting for an answer, 
‘<Where’s Tommie—and Jim? Who— 
who are you?”’’ The last idea seemed to so 
alarm the boy that he started up. 


” 
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“Suppose you tell me who you are your- 
self? You don’t seem a very respectable kind 
of a person wandering around without any 
horse ?”” 

The boy, who was fully himself now, though 
weak, reddened, turned his frightened eyes on 
the man and stammerec . 


, 


‘*T am—my name—is—is Oliver Howe.” 

‘« That,’ said Leonard, cheerfully, ‘is a 
lie ; but one name is as good as another to call 
you by. So then, Howe, what do you think 
of pushing on ?*’ 

«« My horse is gone.” 

**So it seems. You might ride mine, you 
know. I’m going to Cairn’s mills, too, and I 
haven't tried walking for several days.”’ 


> 


**T won't go with you,”’ cried the boy, 
passionately, then, with a complete change of 
tone: ‘* Oh, please let me go! Please do. 
I have no horse for you to take. I must go 
alone. I beseech you let me go.” 

Leonard put his arm around the boy, lifted 
him and carried him to his horse, where he put 


him in thesaddle. Then he took the bridle in 
his hand and started the horse at a walk. 
With a sudden twitch the boy jerked his 
pistol from his holster. 
‘« Let me go or I'll kill you,”” he shrieked. 
Leonard’s arm shot out and the pistol went 
spinning through the air to hide itself in the 
bushes. 
*©You 


seem rather a desperate citizen, 
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sonny,’’ he said with unruffled good humor. 
‘Guess I'll see if you have any more such 
things about you,’’ and his arm went around 
the boy’s waist searching for hidden weapons. 

A long silence followed, suddenly broken 
by the boy. 

‘<I know I seem ungrateful, but it’s a matter 
of life and death to someone I love for me to 
get tothe mills alone. I must warn him—I 
mean—the gang ** he stopped in confusion 
and then burst into tears. 

Leonard whistled. ‘*So you're one of 
Jackson’s gang, are you? You're pretty 
young, it seems to me, and rather infantile in 
your manners. But all the same you'll do. 
Where's Jackson now? What's he going to 
do next!" This last was said in a tone like 
the crack of a pistol. 

‘¢You know better than I,’ 
boy through his tears. 

‘<Stop that! No fooling ! Where's Jack- 
son?*” 

««Why !"" in atone .of wonder, ‘aren't 
you one of the gang yourself?” 

‘*No! where is he?”’ 

‘©Over by Cairn’s Mills. |My brother 
starts from Proctor’s to-day with horses for the 
mills. He doesn’t know about the gang and 
I'm going to warn him.”’ 

«« What made them send such a kid as you? 
Why didn’t a man come ?”’ 

«< All the men were away. There was no 
one but me. I couldn't let him be killed. 
My horse went lame last night. I’ve walked 
ever since. 

‘« You're got pluck enough for a man if 
you do look like a girl! See here! I've got 
a score to settle with that tramp myself. I ll 
help you out. Dash it all! If we only had 
another horse !_ I won't know your brother if 
I go alone and you won't know the trail if you 
goalone. There’s nothing for it but to push 
on this way.” 

Leonard talked to his companion, at first to 
beguile the monotony of the long march, later 
because he found something oddly sympathetic 
about the lad’s responses. Tired as he must 
have been after the long struggle on foot the 
boy yet rode uncomplainingly on mile after 
mile. His face was drawn but he laughed at the 
man’s jokes, appreciated his stories and even 
told some of his own. 

‘«George! he is plucky,’ thought the 
man. At noon they made camp. Leonard 
built the fire and started to make coffee. 

‘« Better rest while you can,’” he said. 

The lad stretched himself on the grass and 
closed his eyes. He looked so slender as he 
lay curled up, and the hands clasped above his 
head were so small that the man exclaimed : 

‘I think it was the foolest thing to send 
you on such an errand. Wasn't there any- 
one else ?”” 

‘« The men were all away.”” 

‘* Wasn't there any other boy ?”’ 

«¢ My brother is the only boy on our ranch,”’ 
was the drowsy reply. 

‘«The only boy on the ranch,’’ repeated 
Leonard to himself. Then he stared at the 
already sleeping boy. ‘I'll be ! wh 
didn’t I think of it before? Any fool could 
see it ! Is it a game that’s being played on 
me? No,sir! I'll never believe there’s any- 
thing crooked about it. Let him keep his lit- 
tle secret. I won't tell I've found out. 
Plucky! Well, I guess so!’* It was with 





. 


answered the 
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a very tender smile that he woke the boy for 
dinner. 

‘¢ This,’’ said the man an hour later, ‘¢ is 
Captain Bill’s ; the men are a rough set here 
but they'll lend us fresh horses. Better stay 
back while I talk. Now then,”’ this when 
they were freshly mounted ; ‘* we've got to 


ride like h 


I beg pardon, like forty if we’ re 
to catch that brother of yours.”’ 

The boy nodded, 

*¢ I've got lots of ride left in me still,’’ he 
said with a painful smile. 

*¢ Go as hard as you please, I'll keep up.” 





7? 


‘¢ You poor little g Leonard stopped 
abruptly, then fiercely, as if to cover some 








?? 


emotion. ‘* Ride, then, for all you’re worth 
‘¢Mr. Leonard! Mr. Leonard!’’ it was the 
panting voice of the boy, the first word he had 
spoken for miles—the man had told him his 
name—‘*‘ there are horses behind us, I can hear 
them.”” 
Leonard listened. 


‘*I daren’t risk stopping to find’ out who 
they are. We must hide.”’ 

He turned his horse up the bank. There 
was no path, yet somehow the horses found a 
way. The otherside of the bank was a hollow 
shaded by trees. Leonard tied the horses, 
seized the. boy by the hand, and without a 
word pulled him further into the hollow. 
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There some rocks had formed a small cave. 
The mouth of the hollow opened on the trail, 
which wound around the bank. 

‘<It’s a poor place,’’ he whispered, ‘¢ but 
our horses are too tired to run for it.”’ 

The cave was so narrow that they had to 
crouch close together. The man put his arm 
around the boy and rested his head on his 
shoulder. 





od 
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‘< Tired, are you? Half dead ?”” 

‘*T think I am about—I'd be truly dead 
only for you,’’ and for an instant the boy 
looked into the man’s eyes with a glance he 
never forgot. 

*¢ Jackson!*’ he exclaimed, the next minute. 
Seven or eight men rode slowly by the mouth 
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of the hollow. One of the horses in the hollow 
sniffed the air, but did not neigh. 

‘¢ Jim wasn’t with them !*” whispered the 
boy. 

«¢ And they're headed for Cairn’s Mills. 
He'll be there before them, or we'll cut him 
off. Keep up your pluck! We're nearly 
there.”” 


The ranchmen at Silver Stream, ten miles 


A NEW COIFFURE 


from Cairn’s Mills, welcomed a dust-stained 
man and a boy who rolled in his saddle like 
one asleep. 

‘«« Jim Howe ?”’ they said. ‘¢ At the Mills 
by now. Going to be a stampede? By thun- 
der ! we'll see about it. Leave the boy here ; 
he’s beaten out. You, Leonard, come along 
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to help out the fight. There’s a short cut'll 
take us there before Jackson.”” 

So it was that Leonard rode away with never 
a word from the fainting boy. 


* * ¥* 


Two months later Olive was gathering the 
few flowers left in the ranch door-yard, when 
her stepfather and a stranger appeared. 


The 





latter was tall, dark and handsome, but that was 
hardly reason enough for the blushes that cov- 
ered Olive’s face. 

‘¢ Here’s Mr. Leonard from over the divide, 
Olive. You ought to be glad to know him, 
for he was one of the fellows who rescued Jim 
at the Mills that time.”’ 














‘* Your daughter and I are old friends, sir,”’ 
answered the stranger, taking Olive’s hand in 
his. 

*‘Who told you I was—that I went as 
?** She stopped, unable to go on. 
‘<Who told me? Nobody.” 

‘*Then you knew all along? And you 


never said so !"" 





‘<I wanted to keep your secret for you. 
You're not angry, are you, Olive ?”" 

His tone was so low and gentle that before 
she realized it Olive had looked into his eyes 
and answered softly : 

*¢ Oh, no !"’ 

«« And you don’t think me a brute for the 
way I treated you before I found out ?”” 

«Oh, no!"’ still lower. A pause, then 
Olive said in a scarcely audible voice: ‘* And 
you—don’t—you aren’t—you don’t think me 
—queer for doing as I did?” 

Leonard gave a hasty glance in the direction 
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of the retreating stepfather, then whispered in 
his turn : 
** You give me time, and Ill tell you what 


I think of you !"" Mary Dwight. 


GLIMPSES 


New— 


And smart is this disposition of extra long 
wings, white, black or colored ones, on a 
toque. One pair is placed on the brim in 
front to right and to left, and well spread out 
with a big rosette of tulle between. The 





crown is well draped with tulle besides. The 
second pair are joined back of the first, but are 
bent into double curves, the tips almost touch- 
ing towards the back over the tulle. 


THaT— 


Panama hats—fine expensive ones—are con- 
sidered very smart indeed as a sporting hat, 


for bicycling, golf, etc., and hat pins show off 
amazingly well on them. 


Ir— 


Your chemisette is of finely tucked net or 
mousseline de soie, and your gown-maker has 
the latest news of what they are wearing at 
Deauville and Dinard, she will now send for 





your gown, a crépe de chine, perhaps, and in- 
troduce half-way to elbow, tight-fitting tucked 
tops to your sleeves of unlined mousseline de 
soie to match the chemisette. The charm of 
lovely shoulders under that delicate veiling is 
simply bewitching. As for chic—it outranks 
everything else. 


ARE— 


You going to the mountains for long climb- 
ing expeditions with Alpine stick and field 
glasses? White and red felt Tyrolean or 
Amazon hats are what you need. Wear white 
in sunshine, red when cloudy. 
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THOsE— 


Exquisite trifles to throw over the shoulders 
in full dress, consist of two or three thick- 
nesses of chiffon or silk muslin in a shawl point 
cape ruffled and befrilled with lace, or plissés 
of net or mousseline de soie edged with mara- 
bout. 
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CORSETS WHICH SPRING OUT BELOW THE BUST 
—THE LONG FRONT LINE MOST BECOMING 
TO STOUT FIGURES— POPULARITY OF 
TRANSPARENT RUCHE TRIMMINGS 
—COSTUME SEEN AT A NEWPORT 
BUD DANCE —A_ CASINO 
FORENOON SILK’ BA- 

TISTE GOWN 


Odices with blouse fronts, so popular for 
the past two or three years, have edu- 
cated our eyes to a complete forgetful- 

ness of the existence of those front curves of 
the figure which were the hall-mark of all fine 
fitting and dressmaking in former days of tight- 
fitting bodices. Besides the hollow front curve, 
where the bodice fastened, there were also the 
bust seams or ‘¢ darts,"’ which numbered four 
or six, and on these lines gown-makers made 
or lost their reputations. Since we are no 
longer reminded of what was once considered 
the beauty of a figure, we find ourselves, now 
that close-fitting bodices are again to the fore, 
gliding naturally into the new lines to which 
our figures are to be molded by the new Louis 
xv corset, which springs out below the bust, at 
the very spot where it was once good style to 
curve into a concave hollow. In order to per- 
fect this new straight line in front, the corset 
gores seem to take a forward slanting direc- 
tion, the bust left to its natural place, which is 
much lower according to former corset fitting. 
From the hips the belt line descends at least 
two inches forward, causing the waist to ap- 
pear quite long in front. This is the effect 
now noticeable among all smart gowns, with 
some few exceptions where the bodices are 
still slightly gathered at the bottom. Full fig- 
ures look wonderfully well and are greatly im- 
proved by this lengthened line, for it promotes 
the effect of slenderness, which is the aim of 
all women who are fond of dress. One may 
draw sash or belt into this downward line in 
front, but unless her corset is of the Louis xv 
model there is little chance that her figure will 
take on the smart air required. 


RUCHINGS FOR SKIRT BOTTOMS 


Nothing has met with such wild success this 
season as transparent ruche trimmings. Noth- 
ing isthought smarter for all occasions, nor is 
any other so easily renewed or repaired. For 
a train skirt let the gown be of silk, satin or 
diaphanous material. There is nothing prettier 
for the bottom bordering than several rows of 
mousseline de soie ruches placed close together. 
If a given design is to be followed to trim the 
sides or front of a skirt, these ruches—single or 
double—are most effective, and are charmingly 
used on the bodice as well. One of the most 
successful models are Louis xv1 bows attached 
to waved lines, suggesting the original garlands, 
notwithstanding how done to death they have 
been on everything, from pocket handkerchief 
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to bed linen, besides being the motif for coiffures, 
for hats, for gowns and wraps. Yet they are 
voted charming always, and graceful to a de- 
gree, and in perfect taste this season. 


WHITE MOUSSELINE DE SOIE OVER WHITE SATIN 


At Newport last week at one of the smart 


bud dances was worn a most dainty gown of 


white mousseline de soie, its double skirts hung 
en redingote over white satin, the upper one a 
little shorter than the lower one, and on the 
edge of both, as well as up the sides, were 
gathered ruffles of real valenciennes four inches 
wide. The front to knee was of white satin 
crossed by three groups or clusters of white 
ruchings, the upper two in three rows each, 
and the third, in four. Below this last group 
fell a tucked flounce of mousseline de soie over 
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the satin, and on the bottom of it another clus- 
ter of four ruches. Round bodice, with inset 
cross straps of white satin having on each edge 
tiny ruchings to match the skirt, the demi-dé- 
colletage finished by a double row of ruchings, 



































































and the short sleeves close to the arm half-way 
to elbow, of a single thickness of mousseline 
de soie ringed with the same narrow ruches, 
spaced off evenly. Belt of white satin finished 
with a big satin rosette, fastened to which was 
a great bunch of lilies-of-the-valley. The 
satin under-skirt was ruched around the bot- 
tom, having above three plisse ruffles falling 
one above the other. ‘There was nothing left 
to be desired. In its soft filmy vaporous grace 
it was an exquisite setting to the rare type of 
beauty of the wearer. 





PALE GREEN BATISTE 


Some of the forenoon silk batiste gowns 
worn at the Casino are veritable dreams. Never 
was anything lovelier than one in pale green 
over an equally pale surah slip with a knee- 
deep finely plaited flounce cut into points 
around the bottom and edged with plissés of 
green mousseline de soie bordered with a fine 
white lace pearling. The upper part of skirt 
fitted the figure, flowing out below in ample 
fulness en demi-traine. Straight down the 
front was inset an English lace entredeux 
which tapered into belt. Above the knee a 
cluster of double batiste flounces in two shades 
of green, the under flounce a trifle longer to 
show its color distinctly. The bottom of the 
skirt had six or seven flounces repeating the 
same scheme. Half-low was the bodice, al- 
most close fitting but seamless, and fastening 
on the left. Through the centre ran similar 
lace entredeux which merged into a chemisette 
to match. The bodice was ringed with row 
after row of double green flouncings a trifle 
narrower than those for the skirt and tapering 
in width from the décolletage to belt. Long 
shirred batiste sleeves without trimming except 
an insetting of lace over the hand. White 
satin belt with a big satin chou in the back. 
White satin half-high collar in the back covered 
with lace, and asmall chou finished with diamond 
lizard in the centre. Green straw hat, wide 
brim, covered with large white bride roses and 
masses of foliage. White veil, white gloves 
and white parasol. 
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[Note—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shops 
where articles are purchasable should enclose stamped and 
addressed envelope for reply. See illustratzons on this page. | 


T He extraordinary increase in the number 


of golf clubs, and the persons who as 
members are not content merely to 
have their names on the club rolls but devote 
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be increasing rather than to be on the 
wane. 

For the weekly handicaps, putting matches 
and small contests of all kinds, demand has 
arisen for suitable prizes that are inexpensive 
but pretty. A number of illustrations of 
such objects are given on this page and des- 
criptions of many more. 

Silver ash receiver, which fastens to the edge 
of a card table and is out of the way and 
cannot be upset. Price, $4. 





clubs on the sides, on which to knock the 
ashes off. Price, $16.50. 

Silver flask made for the members of the 
League of American Wheelmen, with their 
emblem embossed upon it. Price, $9.25. 

Cigarette case of silver, gold lined, very fiat, 
fitting the pocket well and having a golf club 
on the upper side. Price, $7.75. 

Silver penknives, with golf clubs on the case. 
Price, $2.00. 

Match-box holder of silver for safety 

















themselves actively to the game, was never 
more apparent then in the tournament play of 
this season. At all the well-known golf clubs 
the entries are as a rule too many for conveni- 
ent playing. This fact is not confined to men 
players, but includes women. At the recent 
club tournaments at Shinnecock there were 
twenty or thirty women who entered, ll 
of whom played a first-class game. The 
interest therefore in golf certainly seems to 


Pack of golf score cards with silver top, and 
a silver pencil in the shape of a golf club. 
Chain attached so that it can be worn on the 
belt. Price, $3.75. 

Cigarette and cigar holders of meerschaum 
and amber in silver cases. Prices, $1.25 and 
$1.50. 

Cigar holder, ash tray, with an alcohol 
lamp, in the shape of a golf ball in the centre, 
at which the cigars are lighted. Small golf 


matches, having a candle holder on one end. 
Price, $3.50. 

Tea bell and stand of silver. Price, $5.75. 

Silver ring holders. Price, $2. 

Small prize cup of silver, four inches high. 
Price, $10. 

Powder box of cut class with plain silver top 
with beaded edge Price, $3.50. 

Silver fruit dish of handsome design on pierced 
silver with embossed edge. Price, $47. 


**SEEN IN THE SHOPS’’ ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE ARTICLE ON THIS PAGE 
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Zi WHAT THEY READ ie 


SUMMER SEAS, BY VARINA 
IN EXTRACT 


A ROMANCE OF 
ANNE JEFFERSON-DAVIS. 


N entertaining story teller, Miss Davis 
A has chosen an unusual setting for her 
romance, and has engaged as princi- 
pals some unusually attractive men. As for 
the heroine, tastes about her will differ. The 
author admires her extravagantly, but there 
be some readers who do not. However one’s 
estimate of the heroine need in no wise affect 
their liking for the story, which is interesting 
beyond the wont of the average tale. The 
device of casting the narrative in the first 
person singular, works out admirably, one 
reason being that the narrator is not the hero. 
There is a plenty of exciting incident and the 
narrative moves briskly along to a plausible 
and agreeable conclusion. Some of the ob- 
servations put into mouths of the characters 
are excerpts fiom life, as witness comments 
on fresh arrivals : 

**¢Did you ever notice how a party of 
people thrown together haphazard will imme- 
diately form a sort of immature society, 
which may be torn by a thousand internal 
dissensions, but which, like a pack of wolves, 
stands as a unit against intruders? They will 
discuss them, dissect them, satirize them ; 
indeed, I do not believe there is any better 
way of cementing acquaintance than that of a 
common hostile observation of an interloper.’ 

‘*] blushed, for the Globe Trotter’s re- 
marks were perfectly applicable to his own 
case. He was, indeed, the lust arrival in our 
midst, and the entire household had found 
him a fruitful subject forcomment, He may 
have noticed my look of confusion, for, hav- 
ing thrown out his little admonitory hint, he 
picked up the thread of his story again, and 
continued : 

**¢ Guthrie opened the ball by saying, re- 
flectively, ‘I wonder where he got that girl?’ 
There was 2 pause; then Jackson—he was 
atea-merchant from Foochow—said he would 
lay two to one that they were husband and 
wife ; he was sure of it, he insisted, because 
the girl stood quietly aside, watching the 
man, while he seemed too much occupied 
with the baggage to notice her. ‘* What’s 
the matter with her being his sister?’ 
Guthrie asked, as he shuffled the cards, 
Evans agreed with him ; the old soldier would 
have it that they were brother and sister, as 
he thought the girl’s age was against Jack- 
son’stheory. ‘ Why man,’ he kept repeating, 
* she wears her hair down her back—down 
her back, like my little Mary.’ At this 
Chubbs looked up with a grin. ‘The colonel 
thinks,’ he chuckled, ‘that hair-dressing is 
as indicative of a white woman’s condition as 
it is among the Japanese. Don’t make a 
mistake, colonel. Every woman who deserves 
it does not mount the crown of shame, or tie 
her obi in front, Now, for my part, if I had 
a sister aboard, I should investigate those 
people pretty thoroughly before I introduced 
them to her.’ 

*¢ There I 
¢ What did he mean by ‘* the crown of shame’ 
and an ‘‘obi tied in front’’?’ I queried. 

‘Don’t tell me that you are as ignorant 
as that,” Bush returned contemptuously. 
‘Even the missionaries know enough to 
recognize those two things as the hall-marks 
of the Yoshiwara.’ 

And this about life aboard steamer : 

**¢ As I said, though, on the Oriental 
ships you get the cream of all gossip. A man 
with his eyes about him can sit comfortably 
in a steamer-chair and enjoy simultaneous 
performances of tragedy and comedy, acted as 
no real plays ever are, for the comedians are 
in cruel earnest. Now take that very ship’s 
company I was telling you about; we had 
not been out of port twenty-four hours before 
the elements of discord began to work, 

‘¢ € The entry on the Sultana’s books that 
concerned me was the name of Colonel Good- 
loe F. Guthrie, from Kansas. It is queer 
how much interest the mere fact of com- 
patriotism arouses when a man is a long way 
from home, as though the growing distance 
from America diminished mileage within the 
States in inverse ratio, so that by the time he 
gets to Calcutta a New-Yorker feels positively 


interrupted the Globe Trotter : 


neighborly with a Kansas cattle-rancher, 
which can’t axactly be considered usual on 
Broadway, you know. Anyhow, I deter- 
mined to scrape acquaintance with the only 
other American aboard the Sultana, and, as 
it turned out, our acquaintance went con- 
siderably deeper than a scrape before we got 
done with each other. 


* * *~ 


*¢¢ It was easy to pick out my compatriot 
in the motley crowd. No one could have 
mistaken him, he was so exactly like the 
stage American, except that civilization had 
progressed so far up his lanky person that he 
had tucked the tops of his boots inside his 
trousers, instead of his trousers inside his 
boots. Somehow the man’s lean, high- 
featured face suggested a white Indian, if 
there could be such a thing. He had taken 
shelter in the shadow of a life-boat, and as 
he loung<d against the hand-rail, fanning 
himself with his hat, the breeze lifted his 
long hair, and the hard light brought every 
blemish into relief. 


x * ” 


‘¢¢ This, my fellow-countryman, was not 
at all a refined looking personage, but there 
was an atmosphere of power about him, never- 
theless, and I came to the conclusion that 
his might be a rudimentary sort of character, 
possessed of a score of savage virtues and an 
equal assortment of savage vices. Had he 
come from any other country than my own 
I should probably have taken no more inter- 
est in him, but, as I told you, by the time 
you reach India patriotism becomes almost 
maudlin. I could feel his keen eyes examin- 
ing me curiously, after the manner of frontiers- 
men and all wild things, who must sometimes 
pay the penalty of death for over trustfulness; 
but as I had no designs upon his pocket or 
his life I was perfectly willing to be stared at 
to his heart’s content.’ (Harper & Brothers 


Publishers. ) 
A Persons Unknown, by E. W. 
Horning, will be published shortly 
by the Scribners. Mr. Horning is the au- 
thor of Young Blood, a novel which had 
some success here. He married a sister of 
Dr. Conan Doyle and is at present rusticating 
in a dear little place with a vineyard, at Posi- 


lippo. 


IN SIGHT 


Volume of short stories entitled Some 


* * * 


The Century Company will publish in the 
autumn a new book by Ernest Ingersoll, 
The Book of the Ocean, which is said to 
combine science, history, romance and pict- 
ures in an agreeable manner. 


* * * 


Little, Brown and Company will publish 
Mr. Charles DeKay’s translation of Léon 
Daudet’s life of his father, Alphonso Daudet. 


* * * 


The fall announcements of E. P. Dutton 
& Co. include about forty juvenile bouks. 
Among these are Col. H. R. Gordon’s 
Tecumseh, Chief of the Shawanoes; The 
Counterpane Fairy, by Katharine Pyle and 
several new stories by John Strange Winter. 


x * * 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have just brought 
out an American edition of Theron Allen’s 


Some Side Lights upon Edward Fitzgerald’s . 


Poem, The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
The Scribners have also imported W. H. 
White’s Manual of Naval Architecture—For 
the Use of the Officers of the Royal Navy, 
etc, and Phillips’s Special War Map of Cuba, 
with charts of the harbor of Havana and 
others. 


* x * 


M. F. Mansfield and Company will bring 
out The Typewriter Girl, by Mrs. Olive 
Pratt Rayner, a story of literary life in Lon- 
don, and also Mrs. Humphry’s A Word to 
Women, which has a warning sound. 


= * * 


Harper and Brothers will issue in Septem- 
ber Henry Seton Merriman’s latest book, 


I 


Roden’s Corner, which depicts life in Lon- 
don and the Hague, and is of course rich in 
incident and tragedy; and a new novel by 
Ellen Glasgow, called Phases of An Inferior 
Planet, ana dealing with New York alleged 
Bonemia. 

Another interesting publication of the 
Harpers is China in Transformation, by 
Archibald R. Colquhoun, an exposition of 
China’s position to-day, geographically, politi- 
cally and commercially. 


* * * 


D. Appleton & Company have a long list 
of autumn books. Among these is a new 
novel by Maxwell Gray, The House of 
Hidden Treasure, said to be the best work of 
the author since her first success, The Silence 
of Dean Maitland. The story 1s English, and 
opens in the sixties. A new story by Max 
Pemberton is called The Phantom Army. 
Two juveniles are The Pilot of the Mayflower 
by Hezekial Butterworth, and Success against 
Odds by W. O. S:oddard. A volume on 
Spanish Literature, by J. Fitz Maurice-Kelly, 
has been edited for the Literature of the 
World Series, by Edmund Gosse. The 
Queen’s Cup, a novel, is by G. A. Henty, 
long popular with juvenile readers. Dicky 
Monteith, published this month, is by T. 
Gallon, author of Tatterley, which is to be 
staged in London. Historic Boston is the 
record of a personally-conducted pilgrimage, 
by Dr. Edward E. Hale. Two books by E. 
S. Holden are Our Country’s Flag and The 
Earth and Sky. 


* *x * 


The Century Company is to bring out a 
collection of short stories by David Gray, a 
Harvard graduate recently connected with the 
Journal of this city. ‘The stories are said to 
possess novelty and among them are The 
Parish of St. Thomas Equinus, The Fence 
Breaker’s League, and The Ride of His Life. 
The same firm will publish John Luther 
Long's Japanese stories collected under the 
title of Madame Butterfly. 


*” * ” 


Dodd, Mead and Company will present in 
the autumn a new novel by Gertrude Ather- 
ton entitled Valiant Runaways. They will 
also publish a new volume of essays by Mau- 
rice Materlinck, Wisdom and Destiny, writ- 
ten in the fascinatingly sensuous and mystical 
style which characterized this author’s Treas- 
ure of the Humble. The latter book is now 
in its fourth edition. 

Other books by well-known authors to be 
issued by this firm during the autumn are A 
Woman of Fortune, by S. R. Crockett, 
which presents an American girl in Switzer- 
land ; a collection of stories by Ian Maclaren, 
under the title Afterwards ; The Forest of 
Arden, by Hamilton W. Mabie, to be illus- 
trated by Will H. Low; and Glimpses of 
Moder German Culture, by Kuno Francke, 
professor of German at Harvard. 


* * * 


E. P. Dutton & Company are to publish a 
new edition of Shakespeare. This, which is 
to be a ** pocket edition,”’ is curiously enough 
entitled the Falstaff. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Anita, The Cuban Spy, by Gilson Willets: F. 
Tennyson Neely. 

The Moral Imbeciles, by S. P. McLean Greene: 
Harper & Brothers. 

The Rainbow's End, Alaska, by Alice Palmer 
Henderson: H.S. Stone & Co. 


LORD ELTON’S WAY OF 
AVENGING HIS HONOR 

BY OLIVE WINSTON GAGE 
A what London is discussing? In 
these degenerate days they are dis- 
gracefully frequent. Your noblest houses, so- 
called, seek that salve for wounded honor, 
drag their name through the mud and mire. 
Every paper has a piquant account of some 
mismated couple calling on the courts to un- 
tie the nuptial knot, that it may be retied 
with a fresher fancy. It is not the method 


we of the South take; but you English and 
the people north of Mason’s and Dixon's 


Divorce! My dear boy is that 


8 


line, soothe your tarnished honor 
money,’” said Captain Hardleigh, 

Alfred Hardleigh was a Virginian,an ex. 
confederate soldier and a famous traveler. 
He was a thorough cosmopolitan, at home ip 
the wilds of Africa or in the most aristocratic 
cities of Europe. 

He had returned to England when a cele- 
brated divorce, just granted, was shaking Lon. 
don society to its toundations. Detecting the 
irony in Hardleigh’s soft voice, Captain Dor. 
mer, a young guardsman in one of Her 
Majesty’s crack regiments, looked offended, 
then thought better of it. 

** True, we are not as hot headed as your 
race, but this case has its novel points.’’ 

Hardleigh threw off his languor suffic.ently 
to ask lazily : 

*¢ In what particular, Dormer? You are no 
Spartan ; these rooms are fit for a princess— 
but go on with your story.’’ 

** Lord Elton assisted his wife’s elopement, 
at least, ic amounted to that, as he did not 
interfere when he saw her leave with the 
man to whom she is now married.”’ 

*¢ That is a staggerer. I thought Lord El- 
ton, being a really noble man, as well as a 
nobleman would have acted differently.”’ 

** He acted with great dignity. He would 
not stoop to violent means as was the wont of 
the barbarians of the past.”’ 

** Doubtless !_ It was super-refinement, ac- 
cording to your code, to have his name 
dragged through the courts, talked and dis- 
cussed by sensation-mongers, instead of tak ing 
the punishment into his own hands—like a 
barbarian.” 

**Stop your confounded chaffing, Hard- 
leigh. There was no love lost at their mar- 
riage. My lady went the pace at an extrava- 
gant rate ; there were interviews between the 
husband and wife, neither short nor sweet. 
The Earl tried to preserve the decencies of 
life, would not quarrel, but she was a Tartar. 
She was known as Alice Duncan as a girl.” 

Hardleigh was lolling in a luxurious cush- 
ioned chair, looking unlike the hero of a 
hundred adventures. He could have posed as 
a drawing room exquisite until Dormer’s final 
words aroused him, when he became eagerly 
alert. An exclamation escapea his lips, ac- 
companied by an epithet more forcible than 
polite, applied to the late Lady Elton. 

** Do not be alarmed, Dormer, I have not 
taken leave of my senses; once I fancied | 
loved that woman, and she led me on, on to 
trifle with my love in the end. That was in 
prehistoric ages when I thought all women 
angels ; some are, but some—are not!” 

Having once loved a woman, a chivalrous 
man cannot hear of her downfall with indif- 
ference The deeps of his nature was stirsed, 
but Hardleigh, with amazing rapidity, re- 
sumed his lazy nonchalant demeanor. 

“Go on, Dormer, you have not touched a 
sensitive nerve, though I was electrified by 
your disclosure. I think I see how it was; 
the Earl wanted a mistress for his splendid 
home and she wanted to be a countess. 

“ That is the case in a nut-shell. He was 
old enough to be her father even though she 
was a seasoned veteran, with blooming young 
sisters winning the admiration she once re- 
ceived, so the chance of being My Lady was 
snapped up by her like a hungry fish. The 
Earl was generous, her pin money allow- 
ance being three thousand pounds a year ; but 
with all his wealth, Elton did not fancy see- 
ing it squandered, and he decisively put a 
stop to his wife’s extravagance by telling her 
if she persisted in her course, he would re- 
duce her pin money one-half.”’ 

“For which she hated him most cor- 
dially,’’ suggested Captain Hardleigh. 

** Yes, if we are to judge by looks ; had it 
not been for the unpleasant consequences to 
herself, she would undoubtedly have re- 
moved him in Borgia fashion. Exit from this 
world by the hempen route, however, is not 
desirable, and our English laws are stringent. 
At last relief came to the lady from an unex- 
pected quarter; an American with the colos- 
sal cheek such as only your countryman can 
show, contrived to be introduced into some of 
the less exclusive circles.”’ 

Hardleigh smiled at this little pleasantry, 
and said : 

66 Yes? 


with 


His money greased the palm of 
his introducers, I suppose, but proceed ; it’s 
growing interesting.”’ 
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Dormer felt worsted, but pretended he 
was not, and said hastily : 

‘His and Lady Elton’s flirtation became 
town-talk. ‘They were continually together, 
with the American's sister to play propriety. 
Significant looks were exchanged when they 
were seen driving in the park ; all wondered 
at the earl’s apparent blindness. As was fore- 
seen it ended as everyone expected, in an 
dopement—at which the husband figured, 
however.”” 

x * oa 


Lord Elton, writing in his study, the night 
of the elopement, heard a subdued bustle, and 
upon going warily to the entrance of the 
vestibule, he came upon the cause of the ex- 
citement, a sight not pleasing to marital eyes 
—his wife, enveloped in furs, was preparing 
for a journey. 

At the foot of the stairs was the American, 
one Meldrun by name, impatiently urging 
her to hurry, The culprits saw the Earl 
simultaneously. The man started and gave 
alow whistle, the woman turned pale with 
terror. As is often the case, the woman was 
the most brazen. 

Finding her husband’s silence and his con- 
temptuous survey unbearable, she said flip- 
pantly : 

** Well, My Lord, what do you mean to 
do? Had you obligingly died, this would 
not have happened, but as you did not, I was 
compelled to rid myself of you, in the safest 
way to me.”” 

‘*T think you should blush if you can, at 
your shamelessness,’’ he said so sternly that 
she cowered, and cast an appealing glance at 
her lover, who refused to interfere. 

**Your fright real or pretended is unne- 
cessary. I shall not detain you either by force 
or expostulation. Your conduct would have 
compelled me soon to seek a divorce ; I was 
writing to your father that henceforth the 
same house could not shelter us both; your 
nature is finding its level.”’ 

She crimsoned under the cutting words, 
and at mention of her father, turned pale. 

‘* We must not let him find us in England. 
You will grant me a divorce? ”” 

‘**T shall seek a divorce ; you have the no- 
torious distinction of putting the first blot on 
my escutcheon.”” 

To which she retorted defiantly : 

‘*T am not the first woman who sought a 
divorce to rid herself of an obnoxious old 
husband, that she might te 

** Marry her lover,’’ he scornfully inter- 
posed, 

Stamping her foot, she said, furiously : 

‘IT hate you! I would have killed you 
long ago, had I dared. You shall listen to 








this: I will sail with Mr. Meldrun’s sister 
on the » Mr. Meldrun on his yacht, the 
Chicago,”’” 


“ After the law has released us both from 
a galling bond, I care not where you go.”’ 

All the native impudence of the woman, 
which the ignorant deemed queenliness, re- 
turned, 

‘* Many thanks to you, most potent lord, 
for extreme and overwhelming courtesy. I 
am sure that calmness hides a breaking heart ; 
your dearly loved young wife forsaking 
you. Oh, can nothing move you? The 
fair woman you loved in early youth —loved 
without return—had she mairied you, and 
then Pe 

At the beginning of this insolence not a 
muscle of the cold, high-bred face moved ; at 
the allusion to his early love there was a 
gleam in the Earl’s eyes that silenced the 
woman, 

A expression of disgust flitted over Mr. 
Meldrun’s face. The Earl’s next movement 
filled the culprits with alarm. He touched 
an electric bell, the summons being answered 
by a tall liveried footman. 

(hat worthy evinced no surprise at the 
group in the hall, but stood like a well- 
trained machine awaiting his master’s orders. 

‘* Watkins.” 

‘* Your Lordship ?”’ 

‘* Show these persons the door.”’ 

No pen can convey the contempt infused 
into these words; an Englishman knows 
ow to use them with deadly effect. As 
V.ckins, with the same wooden expression, 
stepped forward to obey the order, Lord Elton, 
Without bestowing another glance at cither 











his wife or Mr. Meldrun, returned to his 
study. 

Mr. Meldrun, who had been prepared for 
everything except what had actually hap- 
pened, became first red then pale. The 
Earl’s refined, polished contempt, so different 
from the typical Englishman’s under such 
circumstances, was beyond the American. 

Alice gave way to angry tears; Lord Elton 
had deeply and she thought cruelly humili- 
ated her, shamed her in the presence of the 
man she imagined she loved, and whose fleet- 
ing affection she then possessed ; it might 
from its nature be snapped at any moment, 
She had sacrificed all a woman should hold 
dear —her honor, her high estate, the respect 
of husband, family and friends. For what? 
There was no retreat for her. Did Mr. Mel- 
drun fail her, what should she do? 

On reaching the pavement, she glanced 
back at the stately marble palace througha 
mist of tears. Seeing her agitation, Mr. 
Meldrun said reassuringly, but impatiently : 

*¢T shall not fail you, but for heaven’s 
sake do not stop to do the sentimental act ; 
we have no time to lose; 1 cannot stand a 
woman’s tears.”” 

**] think you must agree with me, Hard- 
leigh, that Elton punished the wrongdoers 
most effectually by his contemptuous treat- 
ment. 

‘<Directing his man to turn them out of 
doors was a crushing humiliation which could 
not fail to impair the regard they had for one 
another. Cheapened is the woman whose 
husband turns her out of doors like baggage 
before her lover, and forever degraded in her 
sight is the lover who stands quietly by while 
insults are heaped upon the woman he pro- 
fesses to love.”” 
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ROUGH BLACK TWEED A FASHIONABLE MA- 
TERIAL——-LAVENDER ON THE WANE --PLAID 
AND TARTAN TIES TO DISAPPEAR— 
SOBRIETY TO BE THE COLOR CHARAC- 
TERISTIC OF THE COMING SEASON 
——MODISH SHADES IN GLOVES 


He curtain has not yet rung up on the 

I new drama or comedy—or whatever 

you choose to call it—which has for 
its motif the expression of our glorious coun- 
try ; we have, indeed, hardly reached beyond 
the overture, which, of course, is the Star 
Spangled Banner. But a few weeks have 
made a vast difference in the interest of the 
public—one has something else than war news 
to read in the newspapers now, and the reign 
of the extra isover. I trust sincerely that we 
shall not forget the glories of our short cam- 
paign, but I see already signs of evident fa- 
tigue. The press is weary of the Hobson 
ovations—which, by the way were in execra- 
ble taste—and flag haberdashery has van- 
ished. The séason—looking at it from a 
business standpoint, and that is tiresome—is 
backward, at least it is later than in former 
years, possibly because our manner and our 
customs have changed. We go abroad later, 
our summer season is later, and we linger in 
the country to enjoy the full mellow of the 
autumn, 

To my catalogue of fashion possibilities of 
last week I can add but one—rough black 
tweed Black will have the innings this 
year, and lavender will be the waning color. 
It will disappear from shirts and ties—and 
what a relief this will be. 

Black ties and ascots—some figured and 
others not—seem to be one of the autumn 
fads. Another disappearance will be the 
plaid or tartan. These, in tics, was gay, but 
sometimes effective ; in shirts it was a tinsel, 
One feels a sense of relief that the coming 
season is not to be a gaudy winter, but sub- 
dued and repressed as far as colors are con- 
cerned, 

There has also been a mild effort on the 
part of some misguided individuals to intro- 
duce the evening shirt with the plaited shirt 
bosom. I cannot understand how any man 
with an atom of self-respect would be seen in 
such arig. And this nightmare is all that 
seems to cast shadows before. I think we 
must be yet awaiting the advent of a new re- 
former in dress, one who will have some radi- 











cal ideas, and who will know how gradually 
to ring the changes until we shall emerge 
butterflies, without any hurt to our self respect 
or to our ideas of conservatism. 

I am—in seeming contradiction to the 
foregoing parrgraph—glad to see that the 
colored handkerchief is another thing of the 
past. The white one is the only article of 
this class that a well-dressed man would per- 
mit in his wardrobe, and although the bright 
borders were sometimes very effective, they 
were not the mark of a gentleman, being 
sporty in a most objectionable sense. 

White, black and gray, with here and 
there just a promise of color—nothing more 
—these will be the shades most in vogue for 
gloves. There will also be a return to the 
brown kid glove, and the gray suéde will be 
among things of the past. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


THE INVERNESS A NECESSITY 


here is great saving in buying your 
i cloth if you wish to secure a hand- 
some inverness cape, as they are an 
expensive item in a traveling outfit if pur- 
chased ready-made. For mountain, seaside 
and general travel by sea or land they are in- 
valuable. One of the newly imported cloths 
has a bright blue surface lined with a Stuart 
plaid which is charming and so becoming. 
A good cape model with the sort of hood 
most suited to your shoulders, a consideration 
generally ignored in wraps made to sell, is the 
chief requisite, as the finish and pressing are al- 
together matters which any small tailoring 
establishment will undertake and do well. 
The plaid side is always to be turned outward 
in making up the hood in all these revers- 
ible cloths. 


CHECKED SKIRT AND PLAIN CLOTH BODICE 


What is more fit for an autumn walking 
gown than the combination of English check 
cloth skirtsand tight-fitting cloth jackets, short 
on the hips, of a solid color one correspond- 
ing to the predominating color in the check, 
which has usually a white or very pale neutral 
ground. Silk, or linen and silk shirt waists 
are worn underneath these jackets which are 
open in front usually, but sometimes closed. 
If open there are revers with the advantage of 
a chemisette and a pretty tie, therefore much 
more becoming to a youthful figure, for 
which this style of dress is especially adapted. 
As neither jacket nor skirt needs trimming 
this model is for that reason very economical. 
Stitching is all the finish required. The 
smartness lies in the way they are cut and 
fitted, and in the harmonious blending of a 
check and plain cloth in the two-piece suit. 
Then, too, the fact that they are in fashion 
must top the balance. 


18 THE FEATHER BOA IMMINENT ? 


One is apt to wonder whether we are to 
have a second craze over feather boas when 
September coolness arrives? Our French 
and English friends, owing to their exemption 
from torrid weeks and months, during the 
summer, have made the wearing of feather 
boas to match their toilettes de rigueur under 
all circumstances. That boas are exceedingly 
convenient and most becoming no one will 
deny, and that no warmth is so agreeable as 
that produced by the touch of soft feathers 
everyone will agree to. Plumes having been 
our smart hat trimmings, surely nothing could 
more beautify a pretty face and lovely figure, 
when draped in gauze and lace, than the har- 
monious shrouding of throat and bodice front 


in feathers, for none of the boas fall below | 
the waist line, being a short coil of curled | 


feathery clouds. 


FASHIONABLE COLORED PIQUES 


The test given to colored piqués and linens 
will surely keep them longer in favor. Man- 
ufacturers have wisely discovered that nothing 
stiff as buckrum is fit for women’s gowns, 
and the proof lies in the popularity of these 
new pliable piqués and fine soft linens. Noth- 
ing has been more attractive to the eyes these 


warm mornings at any of the summer resorts | 


where women of good taste do congregate, 
than the spic and span freshness of beige, 
buff, fawn or blue piqués or linens. 


| 
| 





NECKLETS 


No one seems at all well set up without 
some sort of necklet about the throat if in 
afternoon or evening dress. Strings of pearls 
show no sign of losing their prestige, and un- 
less you happen to be someone of great for- 
tune, and talked about for your wondrous 
pearls, or jewels of any kind—the price of 
which is always attached by those singing 
their praises—you may wear with the greatest 
composure any of the marvelous P. D. C’s., 
as they are called, which takes your fancy. 
But good taste will dictate that you must not 
indulge in huge stones or extravagant quanti- 
ties of jewels, or many rows ot pearls, and 
thus make a advertisement of yourself, as 
everybody will understand that your purpose 
can gratify your ambition only in one way—- 
and that by what is false instead of real. 
There is no critcism, however, when these 
imitation jewels are well selected and judi- 
ciously worn. Very few of the smart wo- 
men go without them, and pay well for those 
which defy detection. 


YELLOW LINEN COSTUME 


Noticeable was a yellow beige linen, with 
its long graceful skirt in gores; around the 
bottom a white trimming, consisting of a 
fancy white cotton inch-wide flat galloon, laid 
on five or six inches from the bottom, On 
either side was a row of white linen discs, 
heavy in quality and their edges covered by a 
narrow white cotton braid. This produced a 
capital effect. A simple bodice, without 
seams, open down the front to belt and quite 
apart, ‘The same scheme of trimming, bat 
reduced in size, was laid ina flat border on 
these fronts, while a deep collar of the heavy 
white linen, square in the back, fitted the 
shoulders perfectly, ending at the fronts. 
On the bottom of this collar was a band two 
inches wide of the gown linen—the yellow 
beige—and upon this bordering ran a row of 
white linen discs also. Long, plain, close- 
fitting sleeves, the split flare at the wrists 
having a diminutive disc bordering to match 
the rest. A white lawn chemisette, fanci- 
fully tucked, with a narrow collar attach- 
ment, was cravatted sometimes with white 
silk, sometimes with pale blue mousseline de 
soie, but always caught with a dead gold 
buckle at the top, the long ends entering the 
belt. 

Two or three gowns of this character— 
that is, while they might vary in color and 
material, yet preserve the same simplicity and 
good taste of the gown described—would be 
found quite inexpensive ones for a forenoon 
outfit, if made under one’s own direction, and 
sure to distinguish one for smartness any- 
where one might wear them. 
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The best Shoe Dressing in the world 
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pH Foerderer, Philadelphia, manu- 
facturer of the famous 


VICI KID 


Ask your dealer for Vici Leather 
Dressing, and be sure the trade- 
mark with the name of the maker, 
sis on each box or bottle. Imita- 
tions may ruin your shoes. 
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MRS. CHANCE’S CATS 


ing article, and the illustrations of cats 
that appear in this issue : 

“ Too often, alas, is the art of animal draw- 
ing given over to the Philistines. That 
great baby, the British Public, demands its 
boys, amd cats and dogs are drawn for its 
;musement Hence a style of art exists, the 
ingredients of which are kittens, puppies, 
babies and child:en, and out of these elements 
ye compounded the confections so dear to 
the hearts of the patrons of Christmas num- 
bers. At the hands of some blick-and-white 
srtists popular in itlustrated supplements and 
on Christmas cards, the dignity and beauty 
of the cat suffer grievous wrong, and, in fact, 
it becomes a different and a fabulous animal. 

‘‘ In this way of representing animals no ac- 
count of the real nature of the creature need 
be taken. For do not the patrons of this 
kind of art demand at all costs sentiment ? 
And by this they mean human sentiment. 
Sy the animal masquerades in a set of feelings 
it never knew. Thus unfortunately the draw- 
ing of animals often wanders from the right 
way ; and by theright way I mean thatthe aim 
ought to be to represent the essential character 
and beauty of the creatures, and not to con- 
sruct a fictitious dramatis persone of talking 
beasts. Considering this, it is with true de- 
light that one looks at such work as that of 
Mrs. Chance. These reproductions of her 
admirable pencil drawings show us that she 
has the true style of representing animals, 
the large cat sitting upright, with its tail 
brought round its paws with a majestic sweep, 
is a perfect embodiment of the statuesque 
qualities which a cat at times seems so 
proudly conscious of. The firm lines of the 
fore legs give us the feeling that underlying 
the apparent softness there exists strength and 
energy ; a type of the unexpected changeful- 
ness to be found in cat nature. Fora cat 
will lie apparently an invertebrate mass of 
fur basking on a hearthrug. Suddenly at a 
sound the whole creature is transformed into 
a savage beast of prey, every nerve and mus- 
cle on the alert, as seen in the brilliant draw- 
ing of the cat with paws and ta‘l extended 
ready for the pounce. In such a change as 
this it is curious to remark that all the move- 
ments accompanying it are graceful. Sudden 
changes in dogs are usually brought about by 
movements as ungainly as those of Dr. John- 
son, but acat has an inalienable quality of 
beauty. Even when a mistaken sense of 
dignity leads a cat to the verge of being re- 
diculous, it somehow always manages to es- 
tape being contemptible by its decorative in- 
sinct. I remember once trying to photo- 
graph a splendid Persian cat ona cold Decem- 
ber afternoon. Sometimes I was foiled by 
an apparent acquiescence, a sudden bound be- 
ing taken at the critical moment. Some- 
times a‘ter sitting in a beautiful attitude till 
all was ready, it would collapse into an 
amorphous mass of fur of impossible limpness. 
When the desired number of plates had been 
exposed—and spoilt—Christopher was re- 
leased, and he then proceeded to show his 
displeasure at so tiresome a proceeding. His 
way of doing this was one that would have 
occurred only to a cat. Instead of taking 
his afternoon tea with the family (carefully 
waited on, by a warm fire) in the drawing- 
room, as was his wont, he chose to sit for the 
rest of that chill afternoon on the damp grass 
by the edge of a pond, his back turned to 
the drawing-room window, frum which a 
protesting back view, like that shown in one 
f these drawings, could be seen. It was he 
who suffered, but at the same time the maj- 
esty of that ample back and splendid tail 
made me feel that an ill temper such as that 
had at least something grand about it to be 
able to inspire such flowing lines and such a 
harmony of gray fur and December fog. 

‘*The medium of a soft pencil as used in 
these drawings seems to be just suited to the 
effect desired, though it is difficult to repro- 
duce by process the delicacy of pencil as here 
used with the minimum of line. The tech- 
nigue of the large sitting-up cat 1s highly 
successful, the characteristic lightness of the 
flu? in the ears, the soft short fur of the 
head, the stiffuess of the whiskers, and the 
brilliancy of the eyes, are all rendered in a most 
satisfactory way. Anyone who knows the 
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eternal capriciousness and restlessness of cats 
will appreciate the amount of patient study 
these drawings represent. 

** One characteristic of the cat may be fitly 
noticed in these columns. I refer to its ap- 
parent knowledge of decorative effect. I 
have watched successive generations of cats 
inhabiting the garden of an old house. They 
seem to consider the low wall of the Eliza- 
bethan terrace made for the display of their 
fantastic dignity ; and the pillars of a gateway 
are recognized as a fit pedestal on which to 
show their beauty against a background of 
trees. John Bellini knew the love of cats 
for a pedestal, and the decorative effect to be 
got out of it; witness the background of his 
picture in the Brera. Before taking leave of 
the drawings it may not be amiss to point out 
how fully they come up to the conditions laid 
down at the beginning of this article, namely, 
that representations of animals, especially do- 
mestic animals, should be made without any 
attempt to introduce human sentiment.”’ 

H. Strachey, 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
F*: §272—Frock of voile laine. Skirt 


trimmed with narrow ruffles edged with 

black velvet. Bodice fastens in the back 
under a box-plait. The vest is of white silk hor- 
izontally tucked and strapped with black velvet 
running the ‘same way as the tucks and 
fastened with tiny rhinestone buckles. On 
either side of the vest reaching to the broad 
flat collar is a flat strip of hand-embroidered 
linen finely tucked in the centre. The 
shoulder collar has a band of the embroidered 
linen used as an insertion, Tucked guimpe 
and collar finished around the shoulder collar 
with a quilling of white silk. Picture hat 
of white chip trimmed with feathers, 

Fig. 5284—White taffeta jacket. Large 
revers of organdie and lace, standing collar of 
silk covered with organdie and frilled with 
lace, Leg-o’-mutton sleeves trimmed with 
bias bands of silk stitched flat. 

Fig. 5285—An exquisitely dainty frock of 
dotted India silk. Skirt extremely full and 
sweeping, trimmed at the bottom with many 
ruffles of lace. Two satin ribbons extend 
down either side the front as far as the flounce. 
Bodice very full gathered on a short tucked 
organdie yoke finished with a quilling of lace. 
A satin ribbon and band of lace insertion are 
inlet in the blouse. Crushed girdle of white 
satin. Shoulder cape worn with the gown is 
of white mousseline de soie edged with a full 
plissé of the same; long ends in front reach 
to the bottom of the skirt. Small hat of 
coarse white straw braid trimmed with quills. 

Fig. 5290—Reception gown of water-lily 
pink silk, with a braid design in black carried 
out on bodice and skirt to give a princesse 
effect. On either side of the braid there is a 
very full ruffle of narrowest black lace. The 
skirt is slashed to the knees on either side 
the front gore, and introduces a fan plaiting 
of black net over green gauze. The bodice 
is cut to show a vest and yoke of green gauze, 
which is first accordion-plaited, then pulled 
out to give it a wavy, billowy effect. 
Sleeves are well fitting and tucked in two 
folds at the arm hole, finished at the top with 
a double cap braided. Hat of the silk, soft 
Tam.o’-shanter effect with three black 
plumes falling gracefully to the side. The 
back is finished with lace rosettes. 

Fig. 5291—White piqué braided in black. 
Down the front of the skirt an elaborate 
design of bow knots is effectively used, three 
rows of braid continue all the way around the 
skirt. The jacket is very smart with braid 
and has a short sailor collar in the back fin- 
ished in the front with square revers. The 
little frill at the bottom fastens over at the 
side, and has two round tabs in front which 
carries out the design on the front of the 
jacket. Shirt of organdie and lace, and high 
collar of taffeta with lace frill at the back, 
Lace cravat and jabot of lace down the front 
of the shirt. Narrow black satin girdle fas- 
tened with a buckle of Florentine mosaic. 
Effective hat of stiff white straw trimmed 
with black net, stiff wings and wheel rosettes 
of dull green, sunshade of net. 

Fig. 5303—Blue serge yachting frock, 
braided skirt well hung and escaping the 
ground, jacket cut with tab fronts the belt 
fastened under them, these tabs are fastened 
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by little loops to naval buttons. Long pointed 
revers and marine collar of white cloth ; these 
are braided in black as is alsothe vest. Tight 
sleeves with scarcely any fulness over the 
a:m hole, little round turned up cuffs; with 
this either a sailor hat or one of those stitched 
linen affairs that are newer and smarter. 

Fig. 5313—Blue foulard frock printed with 
white. There is a mousseline and lace bod- 
ice over which the foulard comes fan like, 
divided with quillings of black lace. On one 
shoulder a very smart crinkley bow of moiré 
is used. The sleeves are plain, long over the 
hand and tucked at the bottom The apron 
extends over a flounce in scallops, which 
are outlined with lace; black girdle fastened 
with an antique clasp. The hat is of fine 
écru straw, trimmed with a mass of Ameri- 
can beauty roses and chantilly lace. 

Fig. 5314—Plaid cloth skirt. Snuff-color 
jacket bordered with the plaid, very short 
over the hips and seamless in front, fastened 
with antique silver buttons; revers of plaid 
and plaid turn-up cuffs. Black hat, trimmed 
with roses and black glacé ribbon. 

Fig. 5315—Coarse red linen frock, Plain 
full bodice with a collar of white linen em- 
broidered with _lilies-of-the-valley. This 
broad flat collar is finished with two ruffles of 
hemstitched linen, and tied in front with a 
black chiffon knot. Skirt trimmed with in- 
sertion put on in waves of Troy design. 
Smart black hat, trimmed with pink and 
deep red chrysanthemums 

Fig. 5319—Sailor frock of black and white 
galatea. Perfectly plain skirt which escapes 
the ground. Long single-breasted jacket 
with flap stitched pockets in front, narrow 
revers, plain sleeves and stitched seams. 

Fig. 5321—White lawn frock, Full skirt 
trimmed with an exquisitely fine embroidered 
ruffle put on about a quarter of a yard from 
the bottom and standing up toward the back. 
Bodice gathered full and finished with a 
ruching effect draped over the guimpe and 
fastened at one side with soft ribbon rosette 
to ma’ch the girdle and sash. Long wrinkled 
sleeves and guimpe of tucked and worked 
lawn; this guimpe is made separately and can 
be baisted on when necessary. 

Fig. 5322—Pale yellow dimity, built over 
silk. Skirt trimmed at the bottom with 
tucks and three rows of lace insertion. Bod- 
ice made with a vest composed of hand-tucks 
and insertion. The sides of the bodice are 
gathered full and held with insertions. 
Around the neck and down the fronts there 
is a fr ll of lace. Sleeves made of bias tucks 
and insertion with a puff of plain dimity at 
the top. Hat of coarse white straw, yellow 
ribbon and sweet peas, 
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Lert-Hanp Ficure—Panama straw sailor 
smartly trimmed with gros-grain ribbon— 
golden-brown and white stripe—made in 
large effective loops. Large white aigrette 
peeps from between the bows. One side the 
hat is held high off the head with a band 
which is covered with yellow roses. 

Centre Ficure—Black chiffon walking- 
hat, trimmed with two large soft black feath- 
ers with an aigrette fastened in between. 
Black satin ribbon is plaited and loosely 
wound about the crown, caught in front with 
a large antique rhinestone buckle. The 
wheel rosettes in the back are of white rib- 
bon velvet. 

Ricut-Hanp Ficure—Coarse yellow straw 
braid turned very high up in the back and 
trimmed with large white flowers and green 
leaves. Around the hat is a full quilling of 
white mousseline de soie; in the back are 
seen green velvet rosettes, the same tone of 
velvet as the leaves, 

GOWNS FOR A SUMMER DAY 


Lert-Hanp Ficure—Cool dainty négligée 
of pale green Egyptian crépe accordion plaited. 
Zouave effect is formed by adding a ruffle of 
Valenciennes lace sewn on with a beading run 
through with green ribbon. The neck is 
finished with a ruffle of lace. Sleeves plaited 
close together in the arm hole, and hung free, 
cut longer in the back than in front. Wat- 
teau train. Black velvet ribbons come from 
the watteau and tie in a bow in front. 

Seconp Ficure—Breakfast gown of dotted 
mauve swiss, Gored skirt trimmed at the 
bottom with a deep flounce of white organdie 
inlet with footing. Full bodice with a deep 





sailor collar ending in square reveis in front, 
and made of footing and organdie. Vest of 
organdie with a little puffed yoke put together 
with beading. Bishop sleeves with puffed 
cuffs, beading between the puffs and deep 
footing over the hand, Deep frill to bodice 
trimmed with footing. Waist ribbon of 
mauve satin tied in a bow infront. The 
collar is of the same ribbon with a ruche of 
footing above. 

Tuixp Ficure—Afternoon frock of white 
foulard printed with brown figures. Skirt 
and vest of plain white foulard the poionaise 
being of the figured ; deep extension flounce 
of side-plaited foulard trimmed at the bottom 
with a flat band of insertion, A narrower 
band outlines the top of the flounce. Girdle 
and collar of burnt orange glacé silk. Round 
flat collar extends around the shoulders and 
is edged with lace which continues down the 
fronts in a full jabot. Hat of yellow straw 
trimmed with a white bird of paradise and a 
white and burnt orange mirror velvet wheel 
rosette. Sunshade of white edged with lace. 

Ricut-Hanp Ficure—Dinner_ gown. 
Bodice and apron of brocade, rose-pink back- 
ground covered with a deeper pink design. 
Around the neck, bottom of the apron and 
armholes there is an exquisite passementrie. 
The flounce is of the two tones of pink in 
silk gauze and gathered full over a plain cir- 
cular flounce of satin. Girdle of ruby velvet. 
The paler shade of gauze is gathered around 
the décolletage and drawn in en chemise, 
Puffed sleeves with long wiinkled extension. 
Pink silk stockings and satin slippers finished 
with rhinestone buckles. 
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Coaching frock of rose linon. Full skirt, 
made still more billowy by adding bias ruffles 
edged with narrow black Chantilly ; these 
ruffles are built up on the extension and at- 
tached to the aprons with a bow of insertion 
edged on either side with a quilling of lace. 
Guimpe of tucked Chantilly, which seems to 
extend over the shoulders and form the top 
of the sleeves. Bodice of the linon, with 
little rolled-back revers covered with tawny 
Venetian lace; these revers are carried out 
in the sleeves, which are cut only to the 
elbow and finished with a ruffle edged with 
Jace. Shoulder straps made of quillings of 
lace sewn close together. Hat of pink straw, 
wings and black tulle. Sunshade of pink 
gros-grain, with pink enamel handle and a 
gold head. Long black glacé kid gloves 
complete a very smart costume, 
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Smart afternoon costume of white taffeta. 
Skirt cut scant and trimmed with six bias ruffles 
put on almost plain ; each ruffle is edged with 
black moire stitched and corded with fine 
gold braid. Eton jacket cut in three pieces 
(plain back and the two fronts) with deep 
square rolling revers; these revers are com- 
posed of bias folds of the white taffeta each 
fold piped with a narrow bias fold of mirror 
velvet in deep burnt orange and outlined with 
the gilt cord. The last fold extends down the 
front of the eton and around the back. 
Sleeves are rather full at the top and finished 
at the hand with a cord of velvet and a plissé 
of chiffon. Vest of black moire made bias 
with the appearance of being wrapped about 
the figure. Stock of white satin tied four- 
in-hand knot, and edged with full plissé of 
chiffon. Above the stock there is a little 
plain collar of stitched mirror velvet in 
orange. 


OH, NEVER MIND 
H, never mind! I’ve found a way 
O To make this world seem blithe and 
gay, 
To loose the bonds of binding care, 
And to be joyous everywhere 
When editors refuse my lay, 


Or when my loved one will not stay, 
Instedd of yielding to despair. 


These are the magic words I say : 

Oh, never mind ! 

What though I jose the game I play? 
What though my hair is turning gray ? 
What though I dine on frugal fare ? 

My heart is ever light as air, 

The longest life is but a day— 

So never mind! O. T. Fiske. 
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